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ABSTRACT 



A study assessed Temporary Assistance for Needy Families 
(TANF) implementation and effects in Cuyahoga County between 1992-2000. It 
used field research, surveys and interviews of current and former welfare 
recipients, state and county welfare and employment records, and indicators 
of social and economic trends. Findings indicated Cuyahoga County remade its 
welfare system in response to TANF. It instituted new policies and services 
to divert families from welfare, promote employment, and enforce time limits. 
Welfare receipt declined in the county, and employment among welfare 
recipients increased. The economy and other factors appeared to have driven 
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these trends. However, TANF encouraged long-term welfare recipients to leave 
the rolls faster and discouraged food stamp recipients from coming onto cash 
assistance. A longitudinal survey of former and ongoing welfare mothers in 
Cleveland's poorest neighborhoods showed substantial increases in employment. 
These changes were not necessarily due to welfare reform; they might reflect 
the economy and maturation of women and their children. The number of 
neighborhoods with a high concentration of welfare recipients declined. 
(Contains 127 references.) (YLB) 
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Overview 



The 1996 Personal Responsibility and Work Opportunity Reconciliation Act (PRWORA) ushered in 
profound changes in welfare policy, including a five-year time limit on federally funded cash assis- 
tance (known as Temporary Assistance for Needy Families, or TANF), stricter work requirements, 
and greater flexibility for states in designing and managing programs. The law’s supporters hoped 
that it would spark innovation and reduce welfare use; critics feared that it would lead to cuts in 
benefits and widespread suffering. Whether PRWORA’s reforms succeed or fail depends largely on 
what happens in big cities, where poverty and welfare receipt are most concentrated. 

This report — one of a series from MDRC’s Project on Devolution and Urban Change — examines 
how welfare reform unfolded in Ohio’s largest city and county: Cleveland, in Cuyahoga County. 
Ohio’s TANF program features one of the country’s shortest time limits (36 months) and has a 
strong emphasis on moving welfare recipients into employment. This study uses field research, sur- 
veys and interviews of current and former welfare recipients, state and county welfare and employ- 
ment records, and indicators of social and economic trends to assess TANF’s implementation and 
effects. Because of the strong economy and ample funding for services in the late 1990s, it captures 
welfare reform in the best of times, while also focusing on the poorest families and neighborhoods. 

Key Findings 

• Cuyahoga County remade its welfare system in response to TANF. It shifted to a 
neighborhood-based delivery system and dramatically increased the percentage of re- 
cipients who participated in work activities. It also launched a major initiative to divert 
families from going on welfare. The county firmly enforced time limits starting in Oc- 
tober 2000, but it ensured that families were aware of their cutoff date, and it offered 
short-term extensions and transitional jobs to recipients who had employment barriers 
or no other income. 

• Between 1992 and 2000, welfare receipt declined in the county, and employment 
among welfare recipients increased. The economy and other factors appear to have 
driven these trends, as they did not change substantially after the 1996 law went into 
effect. However, TANF seems to have encouraged long-term welfare recipients to 
leave the rolls faster and to have discouraged food stamp recipients from coming onto 
cash assistance. 

• A longitudinal survey of former and ongoing welfare mothers in Cleveland’s poorest 
neighborhoods showed substantial increases in the percentage who were working and 
had “good” jobs between 1998 and 2001. These changes are not necessarily due to 
welfare reform; they may reflect the economy and the maturation of women and their 
children. Despite the improvements, half the women surveyed in 2001 had incomes 
below poverty level. Those who had exhausted 36 months of cash assistance or had 
less than one year of benefits remaining tended to face the most employment barriers 
and to have the worst jobs. Nevertheless, most who were cut off TANF because of 
time limits were working, and nearly all were receiving food stamps and Medicaid. 

• Between 1992 and 2000, the number of neighborhoods with high concentrations of 
welfare recipients (20 percent or more) fell sharply — a result of caseload decline. 
Though social conditions in these neighborhoods were much worse than in other parts 
of the county, they generally improved or remained stable over time. For instance, 
birth rates among teens and violent crime decreased, while prenatal care and median 
housing values increased. Unmarried births, property crimes, and child abuse and ne- 
glect did not change. 

The study’s findings counter the notion that welfare reform would lead to service retrenchment and a 
worsening of conditions for families and neighborhoods. To the contrary, there were many im- 
provements in Cleveland — though the favorable economy played a major role, and time limits had 
just been implemented when the study ended. Further study is needed to determine the long-term 
effects of time limits and how welfare reform will fare under less auspicious conditions. 
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Preface 



In passing the 1996 federal welfare reform law, legislators set the country on an un- 
charted path. At the time, no one knew whether the law’s major features — especially its impo- 
sition of time limits on cash assistance and its tougher work requirements — would spur welfare 
recipients to become more self-reliant or would make them worse off. Nor did anyone know 
whether the block grant that each state was entitled to receive under the law (the level of which 
was based on the state’s pre-1996 welfare spending) would be sufficient to meet the needs of 
poor families. And no one could have foreseen how the economic boom of the late 1990s and 
early 2000s would raise employment levels and expand state coffers, creating a highly favorable 
environment for the new welfare policies. 

The Manpower Demonstration Research Corporation (MDRC) launched the Project on 
Devolution and Urban Change in 1997 to chart the course of welfare reform in four big cities: 
Cleveland, Los Angeles, Miami, and Philadelphia. Our goal was to find out whether the new 
law would lead to meaningful changes in urban welfare bureaucracies — institutions that have 
tended to resist reforms in the past — and to leam how time limits and other policies would af- 
fect the poorest families and neighborhoods. Unlike many MDRC evaluations, this study did 
not use a random assignment design. Given the broad sweep of the welfare overhaul, assigning 
some people to the reforms and others to the old system seemed impractical and, equally impor- 
tant, would not have allowed us to capture the effects of welfare reform on places. Conse- 
quently, we used a variety of qualitative and quantitative methods to examine how govern- 
ments, neighborhoods, and families experienced welfare reform over a period of several years, 
believing that the integration of these different data sources and perspectives would provide the 
most accurate and most complete assessment of the 1996 law’s effects in big cities. 

The Urban Change project’s findings in Cleveland are generally positive. Cuyahoga 
County’s welfare agency capitalized on the flexibility of the new law and revamped its service 
delivery system. Welfare rolls went down, employment among welfare recipients went up, and 
the circumstances of the poorest families and neighborhoods improved on most fronts. Our 
analyses of trends before and after the new law took effect, however, suggest that the flourish- 
ing economy — more than welfare reform — was the principal force behind the improving 
conditions. Moreover, welfare reform in Cleveland did not have the ruinous effects on low- 
income families that some people feared, in part because of protections the welfare agency 
implemented to protect the most vulnerable. 

Although unusually comprehensive, this report is only the first chapter of Cleveland’s 
welfare reform story. Time limits had just begun to be implemented when data collection ended, 
and further follow-up is needed to find out how welfare reform will unfold in the current, less 
favorable economic climate. Forthcoming reports on each of the other cities in the Urban 
Change study will shed light on the extent to which Cleveland’s experiences are unique or part 
of a larger pattern in the nation’s big cities. 



Gordon Berlin 
Senior Vice President 
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Summary Report 



The 1996 Personal Responsibility and Work Opportunity Reconciliation Act 
(PRWORA) introduced profound changes in America’s welfare system. It eliminated Aid to 
Families with Dependent Children (AFDC) — the major cash assistance program for low- 
income families — and replaced it with a time-limited program called Temporary Assistance 
for Needy Families (TANF). It also imposed tougher work requirements on welfare recipients 
and gave states much more flexibility in the design and operation of their welfare programs. In 
turn, many states have “devolved” much of the responsibility for their welfare programs to local 
governments and other entities. 

The anticipation that welfare reform might pose particular challenges to urban areas — 
where poverty and welfare receipt are most concentrated — prompted the Manpower Demon- 
stration Research Corporation (MDRC) to launch the Project on Devolution and Urban Change 
(Urban Change, for short). The project is examining the implementation and effects of TANF in 
four urban counties: Cuyahoga (Cleveland), Los Angeles, Miami-Dade, and Philadelphia. This 
report focuses on Cuyahoga County and addresses four major sets of questions: 

• How did Cuyahoga County respond to the new law? What “messages” and 
services did the county put in place? How were time limits implemented? 

• What were the effects of welfare reform on the county’s welfare caseloads? 

Did reform alter patterns of welfare and employment? 

• How did low-income families in the county adapt to time limits and other 
dimensions of welfare reform? What were their experiences in the labor 
market? Were they better or worse off economically? 

• What were the conditions of neighborhoods in Cuyahoga County before and 
after welfare reform? In particular, were poor neighborhoods better or worse 
off after reform? 

In many ways, the Urban Change project captures the best of times and the most chal- 
lenging of places for welfare reform. The study’s focal period of the late 1990s through the 
early 2000s was one of prolonged economic expansion and unprecedented decline in unem- 
ployment. In addition, states and localities had unprecedented amounts of money to spend on 
welfare programs, owing to a combination of stable TANF funding (a five-year block grant 
based on pre-TANF spending levels) and a rapid decline in welfare caseloads. The study thus 
captures the most promising context for welfare reform: one of high labor market demand and 
ample resources to support families in the process of moving from welfare to work. At the same 
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time, it focuses on big-city welfare agencies — institutions that have tended to resist change in 
the past — and on the experiences of the poorest people and places within each city. 

In order to assess TANF’s implementation and effects in Cuyahoga County, the study 
uses multiple research methods and data sources (Table 1). Researchers visited welfare offices 
to observe program operations and interview staff; analyzed welfare and employment records 
for everyone who received cash assistance and food stamps between 1992 and 2000; adminis- 
tered a longitudinal survey to 689 women who had a history of welfare receipt and lived in 
high-poverty neighborhoods; conducted ethnographic interviews with 38 current or former wel- 
fare families in poor neighborhoods; and analyzed a variety of social and economic indicators at 
the county and neighborhood levels. All these data were gathered at different points to capture 
change over time. In some instances, data were obtained as far back as 1992, to establish a trend 
line that could help determine whether TANF contributed to significant changes in patterns of 
welfare receipt or employment and changes in neighborhood conditions. Data collection ended 
at about the time that Cuyahoga County began terminating families from welfare because of 
time limits; hence, this report focuses chiefly on the pre-time-limit phase of welfare reform. 

This summary — like the full report on which it is based — begins with a brief over- 
view of the social and economic environment of Cuyahoga County during the study period. It 
then analyzes how TANF was implemented, the effects on welfare receipt and employment, the 
experiences of low-income families, and county and neighborhood conditions before and after 
welfare reform. The report concludes with a discussion of policy implications. 

Among the study’s key findings are the following: 

• Cuyahoga County’s welfare agency revamped its organizational structure in 
response to welfare reform, and it instituted new policies and services to di- 
vert families from welfare, promote employment, and enforce time limits. At 
the same time, it maintained a safety net for families who exhausted their 
cash benefits. 

• Between 1992 and 2000, welfare receipt in the county declined, and em- 
ployment increased among welfare recipients. These trends began before 
TANF and were not significantly altered after welfare reform got under way, 
suggesting that the changes largely reflected the strong economy and other 
factors. There is evidence, however, that welfare reform sped up the rate at 
which long-term recipients left welfare and that it reduced the number of 
food stamp recipients who later received cash assistance. 

• A longitudinal survey of welfare mothers living in the county’s poorest 
neighborhoods suggests that their employment and economic circumstances 



The Project on Devolution and Urban Change 
Table 1 

Data Used for the Cuyahoga Study 
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Wave 1 , 80% of the sample com- 
pleted a survey; in Wave 2, 86% of 
Wave 1 respondents completed a 
survey; 689 respondents completed 
both surveys. 
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generally improved between 1998 and 2001. These changes were not neces- 
sarily a result of welfare reform but may reflect a variety of factors, including 
the economy and the maturation of women and their children. Despite im- 
provements, half the women surveyed in 2001 were living below poverty. 

The mothers least likely to be working or to have “good” jobs were women 
who had used up all their months on cash assistance or were within 12 
months of reaching the time limit. Nevertheless, most women who had been 
cut off welfare because of time limits were working, and nearly all were re- 
ceiving food stamps and Medicaid. 

• Between 1992 and 2000, the number of neighborhoods characterized by a 
high concentration of welfare recipients declined — a direct result of falling 
caseloads. During this same period, social conditions in the county’s poorest 
neighborhoods generally held stable or improved. In absolute terms, how- 
ever, the conditions in poor neighborhoods were worse than in other areas of 
the county. Today, Cuyahoga’s remaining welfare caseload is concentrated 
in neighborhoods that are experiencing some of the worst social and eco- 
nomic conditions in the county. 

In sum, the study finds overall improvement in many trends in Cleveland — though the 
extraordinary economy seems to be a driving factor as strong as or stronger than welfare reform. 
Moreover, despite improvements, many families remain poor, and a few neighborhoods — 
primarily in the central city — remain highly distressed. Follow-up is needed to determine how 
welfare reform fares under less auspicious economic circumstances and what effects time limits 
will have in the long term. 



Cuyahoga County’s Social and Economic Environment 

Before drawing inferences from a study that focuses on one metropolitan area, some 
appreciation of the urban context is required. Cuyahoga County is the largest of Ohio’s 88 coun- 
ties, and Cleveland is its primary city. In Ohio, welfare is administered at the county level. 

• A disproportionate share of Ohio’s welfare population lives in Cuya- 
hoga County and the City of Cleveland. 

Even though Cuyahoga County accounts for just 12 percent of Ohio’s population, its 
share of the state’s welfare caseload rose from 19 percent in 1992 to almost 25 percent in 2000. 
Similarly, within Cuyahoga County, most welfare recipients live in the City of Cleveland. Out- 
lying suburbs tend to be more affluent. 
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• The economy in the Cleveland area improved during the 1990s, and 
unemployment declined. Welfare caseloads also dropped sharply during 
this period. 

Starting in 1992, the unemployment rates for Cleveland and Cuyahoga County began to 
fall and remained fairly constant through the late 1990s and early 2000s (Figure 1). Unemploy- 
ment in the City of Cleveland, however, has been consistently higher than in the county or state. 
Along with the improving economy, poverty has declined, as have the county’s cash assistance 
caseloads (Figure 2). The caseload reductions began before TANF was implemented. 

• The economy of the Cleveland area has experienced many structural 
changes over the past 30 years, including a decline in manufacturing 
and the relocation of many businesses from the city to the suburbs. Ac- 
cessing suburban jobs, however, is difficult for many welfare recipients. 

While manufacturing represented almost one-third of the region’s employment in 1970, 
it accounted for less than 20 percent by 2000. Growth in the service sector more than made up 
for the loss in manufacturing, though service jobs tend to offer lower earnings and fewer bene- 
fits for workers without advanced education. Virtually all the region’s job growth occurred in 
the outlying suburbs rather than in Cleveland, making access to jobs difficult for the approxi- 
mately 50 percent of the county’s welfare recipients who rely on public transit. 



The Implementation of Welfare Reform 

During the late 1980s through the mid-1990s, Ohio lawmakers passed a number of ini- 
tiatives to try to reduce welfare dependency, including a bill in 1995 that would have placed a 
time limit on AFDC. 1 Hence, TANF did not represent a new direction for the state so much as a 
culmination of past reforms. In response to TANF, Ohio lawmakers created two new programs: 
Ohio Works First (OWF), which replaced the state’s AFDC and the Job Opportunities and Ba- 
sic Skills Training (JOBS) program; and the Prevention, Retention, and Contingency (PRC) 
program, which replaced Emergency Assistance. The goals of OWF and PRC are to “transform 
public assistance from a system based on entitlement to one focused on employment, personal 
responsibility and self-sufficiency.” 2 



'The time-limit provision on AFDC required a federal waiver and was not implemented. Once TANF was 
created, no waiver was required. 

2 State of Ohio, Ohio Department of Human Services, “Temporary Assistance for Needy Families (TANF) 
Program State Title IV-A Plan,” September 30, 1997, p. 1. 



The Project on Devolution and Urban Change 

Figure 1 

Unemployment Rates in Greater Cleveland and Ohio 
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SOURCE: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 2002. 



Figure 2 

Monthly Cash Assistance Caseloads in Cuyahoga County, 1992/1993 - 2000/2001 
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The Major Features of Ohio Works First 

• Ohio adopted one of the nation’s shortest time limits on cash assistance: 

36 months. 

Starting in October 1997, families receiving cash benefits in Ohio have been limited to 
36 months of aid, after which point they are ineligible for at least 24 months. The state has 
placed a lifetime cap of 60 months on cash benefits. 

• OWF expanded and simplified Ohio’s earned income disregard policy, 
making it easier for welfare recipients to combine work and welfare and 
thus increase their monthly income. 

Before OWF, a welfare recipient who had two children and went to work could retain 
some cash benefits until the family’s monthly income reached $632 (during months 1 through 
4), $461 (during months 5 through 12), or $431 (after 12 months). OWF established a uniform 
earned income disregard policy that enabled a parent with two children to earn up to $974 be- 
fore losing eligibility for cash assistance. 

• Work requirements were made tougher under OWF. 

OWF required adult welfare recipients to spend 30 hours per week either working or 
engaging in welfare-to-work activities. (Before welfare reform, the requirement was 20 hours.) 
In addition, OWF introduced full-family sanctions, meaning that a family’s entire cash grant — 
not just the adult’s portion — could be terminated for noncompliance. Adults could also lose 
their portion of the family’s food stamp benefit. 

• The PRC program was used to divert families from welfare. 

Ohio encouraged county welfare agencies to develop programs to divert welfare appli- 
cants from going on cash assistance, and the state created a flexible funding pool — called the 
Prevention, Retention, and Contingency (PRC) program — expressly for this purpose. 

• OWF placed increased emphasis on child support enforcement. 

Ohio had long required single parents on welfare to provide information about the 
whereabouts of the absent parent (usually the father). Under OWF, noncompliance with child 
support enforcement results in the same penalties as noncompliance with welfare-to-work ac- 
tivities. The state also eliminated the $50 “pass-through” that families on welfare once received 
if child support payments were collected. Child support payments were turned over to the fam- 
ily only after the state received full reimbursement for the money spent on cash assistance and 
the family was no longer receiving welfare. 



Services in Cuyahoga County 

• Welfare reform in Cuyahoga County was more of a process than an 
“event.” Planning and organizational changes unfolded over a few years. 

Cuyahoga County officials began planning for welfare reform in 1996 and 1997, and 
they embarked on a major reorganization of the welfare agency in 1998. These changes resulted 
in the division of the welfare agency into two parts — one focused on OWF recipients, the other 
on food stamp- and Medicaid-only cases not subject to time limits — and the development of 
1 1 fiill-service neighborhood centers. 

• To reinforce the emphasis on work, the county implemented a new case 
management model that combined income maintenance and employ- 
ment functions. 

The new case managers, called Self-Sufficiency Coaches, handled a wide range of re- 
sponsibilities, including determination of eligibility for cash assistance, assignment of clients to 
welfare-to-work activities, approval of support services like child care, and enforcement of time 
limits. Relative to other urban welfare departments, Cuyahoga’s staff had low caseloads (about 
80 cases each) and exercised considerable discretion in determining how best to help clients. 

• The county placed a strong emphasis on trying to divert welfare appli- 
cants from going on cash assistance. 

Self-Sufficiency Coaches met with welfare applicants to try to understand why they 
needed cash assistance and to offer alternatives, including food stamps, Medicaid, and child 
care assistance. Starting in late 1999, the county began offering PRC grants — up to $3,000 in a 
12-month period (though usually much less) — to keep families from going on cash assistance, 
to help them find work, and to meet emergency needs. Importantly, PRC grants did not count 
toward the time limit. As first implemented, PRC eligibility criteria were extremely loose, and 
program costs mushroomed. By spring 2001, the county tightened PRC guidelines to contain 
costs and ensure that funds were used to help clients gain self-sufficiency. 

• The county greatly expanded its welfare-to-work program after welfare 
reform. Initially focused on job search and unpaid work experience, the 
program gradually included more specialized services. 

As shown in Figure 3, the percentage of adult cash assistance recipients who were em- 
ployed or participating in welfare-to-work activities jumped from 19 percent in 1998 to 49 per- 
cent in 2000. (Note that these participation rates represent average monthly data and are defined 
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more broadly than the participation rates in PRWORA.) 3 A large part of this increase was re- 
lated to the growing number of welfare recipients who combined work and welfare — a change 
attributable in part to the expanded earned income disregard. The county’s expenditures on wel- 
fare-to-work activities (excluding child care) also grew, by 34 percent, during this period, owing 
to an increase in program capacity and the development of more intensive programs for people 
who had difficulty holding jobs or who faced severe barriers to employment. Job search was 
heavily emphasized, but it was sometimes combined with General Educational Development 
(GED) instruction or short-term training to improve clients’ employment prospects. 

The Project on Devolution and Urban Change 
Figure 3 

Percentage of Adult Cash Assistance Recipients Employed or 
Participating in Work Activities in Cuyahoga County, 1993/1994 - 1999/2000 
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■ Participating in work activities □ Employed and on cash assistance 



SOURCE: Ohio Department of Job and Family Services. 

NOTES: Data were supplied by the state and were not independently verified. MDRC made adjustments 
to minimize duplicated counts of recipients. 

Participation rates capture a broader array of activities than federal guidelines allow and are not 
limited to participants meeting the 30-hour weekly requirement. 



3 Specifically, PRWORA requires participation of 30 hours per week in a prescribed set of work activities. 
The figures for Cuyahoga County capture any amount of participation and include assignments that are not 
counted under federal guidelines, including some education programs and substance abuse treatment. 
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• The 36-month time limit began to be enforced in Cuyahoga County in 
October 2000. Within the next 12 months, approximately 4,000 families 
who had used up their months were cut off cash assistance. 

Some welfare staff and clients did not believe that the county would go through with 
time limits, but the policy went into effect as scheduled. Before cash assistance was terminated, 
families were called in for a pre-time-limit interview to make sure that they understood that 
their cash benefits were about to end, to determine whether they had a realistic plan to replace 
OWF income, and to ensure that they continued to receive noncash benefits for which they were 
eligible — namely, food stamps, Medicaid, and child care. Clients who needed employment 
were referred to job developers and other employment resources. 

• The county implemented a child safety review process to ensure that 
families who exhausted their cash assistance did not suffer harm. 

Self-Sufficiency Coaches initiated the child safety review whenever clients failed to at- 
tend their pre-time-limit interviews or did not appear to have sufficient income to replace OWF. 
Social service workers from community-based agencies conducted home visits to discuss fam- 
ily income sources, check up on children, and make service referrals. In the year after time lim- 
its went into effect, approximately 1 ,900 families were referred to the child safety review. Ac- 
cording to county staff, the vast majority of families who were contacted did not appear to be at 
risk of severe problems like homelessness or child abuse or neglect, though they often needed 
economic supports and other services. 

• The county implemented two post-time-limit programs to help families 
in need: the Transitional Jobs Program and Short-Term Transitional 
Assistance. A modest number of families used these programs. 

Recognizing that some families who hit time limits might not have other income 
sources, the county instituted two “last resort” programs. The Transitional Jobs Program offered 
up to six weeks of paid job search assistance, followed by three months of subsidized employ- 
ment for clients who were employable but could not find work. Short-Term Transitional Assis- 
tance provided an extension of cash assistance for up to six months for women with infants, for 
teenage parents about to finish school, and for adults who were either seriously ill or disabled or 
caring for someone who was ill or disabled. In the first year that time limits were in effect, a 
total of 433 families participated in the Transitional Jobs Program, and a monthly average of 
155 families received Short-Term Transitional Assistance. 
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The Perceptions and Experiences of Welfare Recipients 

• A survey and ethnographic interviews with current and former welfare 
recipients revealed high awareness of the major rules of welfare reform. 
However, some respondents mistakenly believed that — like cash assis- 
tance — food stamps and Medicaid were also time-limited. 

The survey and ethnographic interviews with women who were likely targets of welfare 
reform reveal that there was nearly universal awareness of the time limit on cash assistance. A 
large majority were also aware that they could get help with medical care, food stamps, and 
child care if they left welfare for work. Perhaps because the county emphasized the time-limit 
policy so forcefully, the ethnographic interviews reveal that some women believed the policy 
extended to all benefits, not just cash. This erroneous belief may have led some families to skip 
eligibility appointments and thus lose benefits for which they were eligible. 

• Though Cuyahoga County had a low rate of sanctioning overall, families 
who remained on the welfare rolls for a long time were more likely to be 
penalized by welfare staff. 

On a monthly basis, less than 2 percent of the adults on cash assistance in Cuyahoga 
County were sanctioned for noncompliance with work requirements or other rules. The survey, 
however, suggests that sanctioning rates were much higher for women who stayed on welfare 
for extended periods. Such women also tended to view Self-Sufficiency Coaches as enforcers of 
rules rather than as people who got to know them or helped them find jobs. The ethnographic 
interviews suggest that women who combined work and welfare held more positive views of 
welfare staff than women who did not. 



The Effects of OWF on Welfare Receipt and Employment 

One of the goals of TANF is to move people from welfare to work. As a first step in 
exploring the likely effects of OWF on welfare receipt and employment, administrative records 
were assembled for the 536,256 individuals in Cuyahoga County who received cash assistance, 
food stamps, or Medicaid in at least one month from July 1992 through December 2000. The 
Ohio Income Maintenance System reported monthly estimated payments and eligibility status 
for each person. State unemployment insurance (UI) records provided information on earnings 
reported to the UI system for the same people over the same period. Because information is 
available only through the end of 2000, this analysis focuses on the period before any families 
reached the OWF time limit. Because work requirements, time limits, and other OWF policies 
apply only to cases headed by adults and because of the growth in importance of child-only 
cases during the 1990s, the analysis is limited to adults. 



The analysis summarized below compares groups of adults who received welfare be- 
fore October 1997 with later groups of welfare recipients. If the behavior of the later groups dif- 
fered markedly from what was expected based on the behavior of the earlier groups, this sug- 
gests that OWF had an effect. For example, if OWF contributed to the decrease in caseloads 
after October 1997, then either people should have left welfare faster than expected after that 
point or fewer people than expected should have begun receiving welfare. The main findings of 
the analysis are summarized in Table 2. Although welfare recipients left welfare and went to 
work faster in 2000 than they did in 1992, OWF is likely to be responsible for only a small part 
of those changes. Many of the changes began before OWF, and the pattern of change after 1997 
was often similar to the pattern of change before 1997. 

The Project on Devolution and Urban Change 
Table 2 

Estimated Trends and Effects of OWF 
for Welfare Exits, Welfare Entry, and Employment 



Outcome 


Trend from 1992 to 2000 


Estimated Effect of OWF 


Welfare exits 






New welfare recipients 


Rate of exit increased stead- 
ily throughout the period 


Small effect; increase in rate of 
exit slightly higher after OWF 


Long-term welfare recipients 


Rate of exit increased faster 
after 1997 than before 1997 


OWF increased rate of exit 


Welfare entry 






New welfare recipients 


Entry declined throughout 
the period 


OWF did not significantly affect 
the number of new welfare re- 
cipients 


Returning welfare recipients 


Recidivism increased 
throughout the period 


OWF did not significantly affect 
recidivism 


New food stamp recipients en- 
tering welfare 


Entry increased before OWF 
but declined after OWF 


OWF reduced number of people 
moving from food stamps to cash 
assistance 


Employment amone new 
welfare recipients 






All employment 


Employment increased 
steadily throughout the pe- 
riod 


No significant effect; increase in 
employment similar before and 
after OWF 
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• The behavior of welfare recipients in Cuyahoga County has changed 
considerably since 1993. 

About 53 percent of new adult welfare recipients in 1993 left the rolls within a year, 
compared with more than 80 percent of new adult welfare recipients at the end of 1999. Like- 
wise, 50 percent of the former group were working a year later, compared with 63 percent of the 
latter group. Many fewer people began receiving welfare at the end of the decade than at the 
beginning of the decade. For example, there were only about 2,000 new and returning welfare 
recipients in December 2000, compared with more than 3,000 before implementation of OWF. 
All these changes began to occur before OWF, however, suggesting that changes were not 
caused by welfare reform alone. Other factors — such as a growing economy, an expanded fed- 
eral Earned Income Credit (EIC), a reduction in out-of-wedlock births among teenagers, and the 
aging of the population — may have played a role. 

• OWF appears to have increased the rate at which long-term welfare re- 
cipients leave the rolls, but not the exit rate for new welfare recipients. 

As mentioned above, the rate at which new adult welfare recipients left the rolls in 
Cuyahoga County gradually increased throughout the 1990s. Because this increase occurred at a 
similar rate before and after 1997, OWF is unlikely to be its primary cause. However, among 
long-term welfare recipients (those who had remained on the rolls for 18 of the 24 months after 
first receiving welfare), the change in welfare exits accelerated after 1997, suggesting that OWF 
had an effect for that group. Welfare reform’s different effects for the two groups may reflect 
differences in the groups’ exposure to welfare reform and what individuals would have done on 
their own, without its influence. Most new welfare recipients left the rolls quickly even before 
1997, so welfare reform had little ability to affect their behavior. In contrast, long-term welfare 
recipients, who were much less likely to leave welfare on their own, would have been exposed 
to the new policies longer. Indeed, the implementation study revealed that county staff placed 
an increasing emphasis on getting clients into work activities and off welfare as they got closer 
to exhausting their 36 months on cash assistance. 

• OWF has not affected recidivism or the number of people first receiving 
cash assistance. 

The likelihood that former welfare recipients returned quickly to the rolls increased be- 
fore 1997 and continued to increase after that. Likewise, the number of adults receiving cash 
assistance for the first time declined throughout the decade but did so as quickly before 1997 as 
afterward. The implication is that OWF did not substantially affect the number of people com- 
ing onto welfare for the first time or the number returning to welfare. 
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• OWF appears to have reduced the number of food stamp recipients who 
began receiving cash assistance. 

Because they already have low income, people who are receiving food stamps might be 
especially at risk of receiving cash assistance. Between 1993 and 1997, the proportion of new 
adult food stamp recipients who subsequently began receiving cash assistance gradually in- 
creased. After that period, however, the proportion moving onto cash assistance dropped sub- 
stantially, from 33 percent around the time that OWF began to 13 percent by the end of the dec- 
ade. This may imply that the program’s diversion strategy succeeded in helping people avoid 
receiving cash assistance. 

• OWF does not appear to be responsible for increased employment 
among current and recent welfare recipients. 

As mentioned above, new welfare recipients were more likely to go to work quickly at 
the end of the decade than in 1993. However, this change occurred at about the same rate before 
and after 1997, suggesting that OWF was unlikely to be responsible for greater employment 
among new welfare recipients. Other factors, such as the growing economy or the expanded EIC, 
may instead be responsible for the steady increase in employment among welfare recipients. 



The Experiences of Former and Ongoing Welfare Recipients 

One of the Urban Change project’s principal objectives is to understand how the well- 
being of low-income families has evolved since welfare reform. The experiences of nearly 700 
single mothers who were on welfare in May 1995 — before OWF’s implementation — and 
who were living in Cleveland’s poorest neighborhoods were studied through survey interviews 
conducted after welfare reform got under way, first in 1998 and again in 2001. The survey was 
supplemented by four rounds of ethnographic interviews with 38 welfare mothers in the same 
poor neighborhoods from 1998 through 2001. The analysis gave special attention to examining 
the circumstances of women who were especially vulnerable to adverse effects of welfare re- 
form — those who had exhausted their 36 months or were close to it. Readers should keep in 
mind that observed changes over time are not necessarily attributable to welfare reform but are 
likely to reflect a combination of factors, including the strong economy, the effect of other poli- 
cies like the EIC, and the aging of these women and their children. 

Welfare and Employment Experiences 

• Almost all women had worked for pay after welfare reform, and most 
were working without receiving welfare in 2001. 
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Among women in the survey, welfare receipt declined from 100 percent in May 1995 
(baseline) to 50 percent in 1998 and to 12 percent at the time of the 2001 interview. Nearly 70 
percent were employed and not receiving cash assistance in 2001. However, the percentage of 
women who had neither work nor welfare as a source of income nearly doubled, from 1 1 per- 
cent in 1 998 to 20 percent in 200 1 . Similar patterns were observed in the ethnographic sample. 

• On the whole, these women had fairly high employment stability. 

Employment stability overall was higher among these women than has typically been 
found among welfare recipients in other studies, with two out of five having worked in 36 or 
more months out of a 48-month period. Nearly one-third of the women who were working in 
2001 had had the same job for two or more years. Some women, however, experienced consid- 
erable employment instability, having taken a series of short-term low- wage jobs that resulted in 
great fluctuations in earnings (and therefore benefit eligibility) from month to month. Health 
problems of the women or their children emerged as a leading reason for job loss, either be- 
cause the women had had to quit or had been let go because of absences. 

• Over time, the employment situations of most women improved. 

In both 1998 and 2001, most women who worked had full-time jobs. Average hourly 
wages for the women’s current or most recent job increased from $7.20 in 1998 to $8.60 in 
2001, resulting in an increase in average weekly earnings from $258 to $325. Women were also 
more likely to be in jobs with fringe benefits (such as sick pay, vacation, and health insurance) 
in 2001 than in 1998. 

• Regardless of improvements in employment, the majority of women did 
not have what might be considered “good” jobs. 

The percentage of women who worked full time in jobs that paid $7.50 per hour or 
more and that offered employer-provided health insurance increased from 1998 to 2001 (Figure 
4), but only about one out of three working women had such a job in 2001. Despite the strong 
economy, most women worked in jobs that offered them few or no benefits and that provided 
earnings that would keep their families at or near the poverty level. These women typically 
worked in service sector jobs, and only about half had regular day jobs. 

• The majority of these women faced multiple barriers to employment, 
but barriers did decline somewhat over time; in particular, there was 
significant improvement in educational attainment. 

Most women had barriers that could constrain their ability to get a job (for example, 
health problems) or that could limit the kinds of job for which they qualified (for example, their 
education credentials). Although most women had several barriers in both 1998 and 2001, the 
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The Project on Devolution and Urban Change 
Figure 4 

Job Characteristics for Those Currently Employed in 1998 and in 2001 
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NOTES: Calculations for 1998 are based on 337 of the 371 respondents who were working for whom wage and benefit information was available. 
Calculations for 2001 are based on 461 of the 489 respondents who were working for whom wage and benefit information was available. 



average number with barriers did decline, and the percentage with no barriers increased. Of par- 
ticular note was significant growth in the percentage of women who had a GED or high school 
diploma, which rose from 55 percent in 1995 to 67 percent in 2001. 

Economic Circumstances and Material Hardship 

• Over time, the composition of total household income changed sub- 
stantially. 

From 1998 to 2001, there was a large reduction in the percentage of families who had 
income from TANF, and there were significant increases in the percentage of households with 
income from earnings, child support, and Supplemental Security Income (SSI). Although only 
17 percent were in households with TANF income in 2001, about half were still getting food 
stamps and Medicaid. While use of food stamps and the Women, Infants, and Children (WIC) 
program declined over time, there was no change in use of Medicaid, subsidized housing, and 
energy assistance. 

• On average, families were better off economically in 2001 than they had 
been in 1998, but most families continued to be poor or near poor. 

Overall, average total monthly household income increased from $1,358 in 1998 to 
$1,771 in 2001, corresponding to an average annualized income of$21,258 in 2001 (not includ- 
ing the EIC). 4 The percentage of households with incomes below the poverty threshold declined 
significantly, from 63 percent in 1998 to 50 percent in 2001. Despite this decline, the majority of 
families were poor or near poor, and thus many shifted from being welfare poor to working poor. 

• Over time, the assets of these families increased, but there was also an 
increase in the percentage with large consumer debt. 

Car ownership increased from 39 percent to 54 percent between 1998 and 2001, and 
home ownership increased from 8 percent to 14 percent over this period. The percentage of 
families with savings in excess of $500 more than doubled (from 4 percent to 9 percent). There 
was a corresponding increase in consumer debt, however, with the percentage owing more 
than $2,000 (not including car loans and mortgages) rising from 32 percent in 1998 to 43 per- 
cent in 2001. 

• Despite overall economic improvements, there was no change with re- 
gard to food hardships. 



4 A single parent who had two children and earned wages totaling $21,258 would have received an EIC 
payment of $2, 284 in 2001. 
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Rates of food insecurity and hunger were high and stable over time. Forty percent of the 
women reported food insecurity in 2001, down only slightly from 44 percent in 1998. Rates of 
hunger were just over 10 percent at both interviews. Use of food banks was also unchanged 
over time. 

• In contrast to food hardships, housing hardships declined significantly 
from 1998 to 2001. 

Families were less likely to have “worst-case housing needs” (spending more than 50 
percent of household income on rent and utilities, without subsidy) in 2001 than in 1998 — de- 
clining from 32 percent to 25 percent. They were also less likely to be homeless, to have experi- 
enced a gas or electricity shutoff in the prior year, to be doubling up with another family, and to 
be living in a dangerous neighborhood. Still, some housing conditions did not improve (for ex- 
ample, the percentage of families living in crowded housing), and housing and neighborhood 
hardships overall were considerable. 

• With regard to health care hardships, most indicators were unchanged 
or improved, but unmet need for dental care increased from 1998 to 
2001. 

Health care coverage for the women was unchanged, with about one out of five lacking 
health insurance in the month before both interviews. Lack of health insurance for children, 
however, declined — from 13 percent in 1998 to 7 percent in 2001. There was no change with 
regard to reports of unmet medical care need, but more women in 2001 (27 percent) than in 
1998 (22 percent) said that they or their children could not afford needed dental care. In the eth- 
nographic sample, some women specifically mentioned that they had difficulty affording pre- 
scription drugs. 

• Overall, despite some improvements over time, material hardships re- 
mained high among these families. 

At the time of the 2001 interview, families were experiencing two hardships, on aver- 
age, out of eight specific hardships considered. About four out of five women reported at least 
one hardship, and over one-third reported three hardships or more. The ethnographic data sug- 
gest that the prevalence of hardships would be even higher were it not for the women’s appre- 
ciable efforts to prevent and reduce the hardships of their families by economizing and seeking 
help from family, friends, and charity. 

In summary, data from this study indicate that, overall, there were substantial improve- 
ments over time with regard to employment and economic well-being of women who had been 
welfare recipients in 1995. However, most women were in jobs that continued to leave them 
poor or near poor, and material hardships were widespread. 
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The Experiences of Vulnerable Groups of Women 

• Women were considered to be vulnerable to the adverse effects of wel- 
fare reform if their cash assistance had been terminated because of the 
time limit or they were at risk of that happening in 2001. 

In the survey sample, 15 percent of the women had had their cash assistance terminated 
because they had used up their 36 months of OWF benefits. Another 1 9 percent were at risk of 
termination — that is, they had fewer than 12 months left on their time clocks at the 2001 inter- 
view. Women with 12 months or more left on their clocks (few of whom were still on welfare) 
were considered to be a less vulnerable subgroup. 

• Terminated and at-risk women were considerably more disadvantaged 
before welfare reform than women who were not at risk of termina- 
tion, and they continued to face greater barriers to employment 
throughout 2001. 

Compared with women not at risk of time-limited termination, women in the two vul- 
nerable subgroups were, in May 1995, less likely to have a high school diploma or GED certifi- 
cate; less likely to have had formal employment in the prior year; had more children; had 
younger children; were more likely to be African-American; and were more likely to be long- 
term welfare recipients. In both 1998 and 2001, terminated women typically faced numerous 
barriers to employment. They continued to be far less likely than others to have a high school 
diploma or GED — although they, too, had made great strides since baseline: 63 percent lacked 
such a credential in 1995, compared with only 47 percent in 2001. 

• Terminated and at-risk women were less likely to be working in 2001 
than those not at risk — but most did have some employment after wel- 
fare reform. 

About 60 percent of both groups of vulnerable women were working at the time of the 
2001 interview, compared with nearly 80 percent of those not at risk. This means that two out of 
five terminated women had neither cash welfare nor employment income at the final interview. 
Nevertheless, nearly all women had recent work experience: For example, some 96 percent of 
terminated women had worked for pay within the 48 months before the 2001 interview, and, on 
average, they had worked in 18 of those 48 months. 

• Terminated and at-risk women had had less favorable jobs than other 
women. 

Although most women in all three subgroups worked full time in their current or most 
recent job, those who had exhausted the 36-month time limit or were close to being cut off cash 



assistance had significantly less favorable jobs than other women. For example, the hourly wage 
was $7.31 for terminated women, compared with $9.14 for those with ample time left on their 
clocks; this translates to nearly $100 difference in weekly earnings ($257 for terminated women 
and $356 for those not at risk). Having such low-wage jobs likely qualified terminated women 
for partial welfare checks that contributed to their having exhausted 36 months of benefits. 

• Women who had been terminated because of the time limit were much 
poorer than others, but rates of poverty declined over time for all 
groups. 

Nearly 80 percent of women with time-limited terminations had household incomes in 
2001 that put them below poverty, compared with about 40 percent of women not at risk of 
reaching the time limit. It is worth noting, however, that terminated women were more likely to 
be below poverty in 1998 before they were terminated than they were in 2001 — down from 86 
percent to 78 percent. Still, ethnographic data reveal that some women who had been cut off 
welfare because they had reached the time limit were living in rather dire circumstances. 

• Housing and food hardships were especially severe among terminated 
women, but these women were less likely than others to report health 
care hardships. 

Over half the terminated women (compared with 38 percent of those not at risk of ter- 
mination) were food insecure in 2001. Terminated women were also more likely than others to 
have housing hardships (for example, to be living in housing with heating, electrical, or plumb- 
ing problems). They were far less likely, however, to be at risk medically. For example, only 1 
percent of terminated women had an uninsured child, compared with 10 percent of women not 
at risk of time-limited termination. Only 3 percent of terminated women lacked insurance for 
themselves, compared with 26 percent of women with 12 months or more left on their time 
clocks. About 90 percent of the terminated women were relying on the safety net supports of 
food stamps and Medicaid (and about 25 percent had income from SSI). 

In summary, the women least likely to be faring well at the time of the final interview 
were those who had been cut off welfare (or were at risk of being cut off) at 36 months. These 
women had typically had numerous barriers to employment that preceded welfare reform. Their 
ability to support themselves and their children remains uncertain, but the majority do appear to 
be getting support from the safety net. 



Welfare Reform and Neighborhoods 

As legislation to reform welfare took shape in Cuyahoga County, questions were raised 
about the effects of reform on low-income communities. Critics conjectured that welfare reform 
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would undercut the progress that was being made on such urban problems as housing deteriora- 
tion, crime, and drug trafficking. Further, some anticipated that those remaining on welfare 
might become increasingly isolated in urban areas of greatest disadvantage. Proponents of wel- 
fare reform, on the other hand, expected positive spillover effects for communities. One point of 
view suggested that rising levels of employment among welfare recipients could prove benefi- 
cial for neighborhood economies, processes, and institutions. This section summarizes findings 
from the Urban Change project’s neighborhood indicators component, which asked: What were 
the conditions of Cuyahoga County’s neighborhoods before and after welfare reform? In par- 
ticular, did poor neighborhoods get better or worse after reform? 

The Residential Patterns of Welfare Recipients 

• In the early 1990s, families receiving cash assistance were not evenly 
dispersed throughout Cuyahoga County but were concentrated in a set 
of neighborhoods that are largely contiguous. 

Before welfare reform, many neighborhoods (defined as census tracts) in Cleveland had 
high concentrations of families receiving welfare cash assistance (Figure 5a). Concentration of 
welfare was more pronounced on the east side of the City of Cleveland than the west side and 
was more severe for African-American than white welfare recipients. Because of residential 
patterns, most welfare families were geographically isolated from working-poor and middle- 
class families who were not on welfare. 

• By 2000, the notion of a neighborhood’s being “welfare dependent” vir- 
tually ceased to exist in Cleveland, with the exception of a very few 
neighborhoods that often contained many units of public housing. 

The steady decline in the welfare caseload that started in 1992 resulted in a very differ- 
ent picture of welfare concentration after welfare reform (Figure 5b). Following the implemen- 
tation of OWF, a handful of neighborhoods remained in which more than 20 percent of the resi- 
dents were receiving cash assistance. As Cuyahoga County’s caseload declined by over 60 per- 
cent, recipients in even the poorest neighborhoods left welfare, resulting in fewer high-welfare 
neighborhoods primarily in the City of Cleveland. Neighborhoods that accounted for many wel- 
fare recipients by the end of the study period were ones that had an extreme proportion of the 
welfare population in 1992 and had experienced rates of caseload decline that were below the 
county’s average. 



• Although the number of welfare recipients in Cuyahoga County fell by 
more than half during the study period, people who remain on the rolls 
are residentially segregated and socially isolated from nonrecipients. 

Pockets of welfare concentration have led to serious concerns about the isolation of the 
welfare poor and the resulting limitations on opportunity. Commonly used indices of segrega- 
tion, isolation, and concentration show that while falling welfare caseloads have lowered the 
number and percentage of welfare recipients living in high-welfare tracts, welfare recipients still 
remain relatively segregated and isolated in the metropolitan area. 

Neighborhood Conditions 

The Urban Change project monitored aggregate social and economic indictors for high- 
welfare neighborhoods and the balance of Cuyahoga County to assess whether neighborhood 
conditions — especially undesirable conditions — had become more prevalent in particular 
neighborhoods since the implementation of OWF. Indicators were selected that were relevant to 
concerns about the potential effects of OWF on children, families, and neighborhoods. Unlike 
the earlier discussion of the effects of OWF on welfare receipt and employment, this analysis is 
purely descriptive of trends from 1992 through 2000. 

• Over a nine-year tracking period, most indicators of neighborhood con- 
ditions showed either little change or change in a positive direction. 

Since OWF was implemented, none of the indicators has shown a rate or 
pattern that is consistent with a negative change. 

Overall, the average change in conditions before and after reform — regardless of 
neighborhood classification — has been positive for a number of social and economic condi- 
tions (Table 3). Over time, births among teenagers and violent crime decreased, and adequacy 
of prenatal care, drug arrests, and median housing values increased. Domestic violence and tax 
delinquency registered an increase, but the changes did not coincide with welfare reform. Births 
out of wedlock, property crime, and child abuse and neglect did not change significantly coun- 
tywide. Increases in domestic violence and drug arrests predate OWF’s implementation and 
may relate to changes in local law enforcement practices. 

• Throughout the study period, although the trends in high-welfare 
neighborhoods were generally stable or improving — similar to trends 
in other parts of the county — the absolute levels of distress in such 
neighborhoods were consistently higher. 

On every indicator examined, conditions in the county’s poorest neighborhoods were 
less favorable than in other areas. For example, throughout the study period, child maltreatment 
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The Project on Devolution and Urban Change 
Table 3 

Summary of Trends in Conditions in High-Welfare Neighborhoods, 1992-2000 



Indicator 


Trend 


Births 


Births to teenagers 


Decline 


Births to unmarried mothers 


No change 


Adequacy of prenatal care 


Slight increase 


Child well-being 


Child abuse and neglect 


No change 


Crime 


Violent crime 


Decline 


Property crime 


No change 


Domestic violence 


Increase 


Drug arrests 


Increase 


Economic factors 


Median housing 


Increase 


Tax delinquency 


Slight increase 



rates in high-welfare neighborhoods were about twice as high as in the balance of the county, 
and the incidence of violent crime was more than 15 times greater. 

• The outcomes captured by the social and economic indicators tend to 
cluster in a few high-risk places. Families remaining on welfare live in 
neighborhoods where most of the indicators are extremely negative. 

As a way to identify places with extremely negative conditions, the study created a 
summary index of neighborhood disadvantage. Before welfare reform, 68 percent of welfare 
recipients lived in highly disadvantaged neighborhoods, compared with 63 percent after OWF. 
Thus, although most neighborhood conditions improved over time, the changes were modest, 
and the remaining cash assistance recipients were living in neighborhoods that were probably 
experiencing some of the worst social and health outcomes in the county. 

Welfare-to-Work Transitions and Neighborhood 

The patterns of economic opportunities and social relationships within neighborhoods, 
cities, and regions might promote or impede the employment and self-sufficiency goals of wel- 
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fare reform. These possibilities raise the question whether employment outcomes for current or 
former cash assistance recipients differ by neighborhood. 

• Despite the clustering of welfare recipients in disadvantaged neighbor- 
hoods, place of residence did not seem to affect the employment prob- 
abilities of current or former recipients. 

Welfare recipients in high-welfare neighborhoods were only slightly less likely than 
their suburban counterparts to combine work and welfare or to leave welfare for work. Work 
participation, exit, and welfare-to-work rates improved comparably in both high- and low- 
welfare neighborhoods. 



Conclusions and Policy Implications 

When federal lawmakers created TANF, they ventured into unknown territory. Many of 
the provisions of PRWORA — time limits, in particular — had never been implemented on a 
large scale or evaluated. Supporters and critics envisioned starkly different outcomes. On one 
side were those who believed that the law would spur innovation at the state and local levels; 
that tougher work requirements and time limits would induce more welfare recipients to find 
jobs; and that ending the welfare “culture” of low-income communities would lead to their revi- 
talization. On the other side were those who feared that devolution would spur a “race to the 
bottom” as states slashed benefits and tried to make their programs less attractive than those of 
neighboring states. Critics feared that sanctions and time limits would deprive needy families of 
essential income and would cause suffering, leading to increases in crime, homelessness, and 
other social problems. 

The realities of welfare reform in Cuyahoga County fell between these two extremes, 
but the disaster that some critics feared clearly did not materialize. To the contrary, the county 
did innovate and improve services in many areas. Its caseloads declined sharply, and many wel- 
fare recipients went to work. The employment and economic situations of low-income women 
who had a history of welfare receipt and who lived in the poorest neighborhoods generally im- 
proved over time: They had fairly high employment stability; their average weekly earnings 
increased; and they acquired more assets (along with more debts). Likewise, the social condi- 
tions of the county as a whole and of low-income neighborhoods in particular either improved 
or held constant on most measures. The various procedures and services that the county put in 
place to help families prepare for the time-limit cutoff seemed to avoid immediate harm. 

Despite the good news, there are three main reasons to refrain from declaring victory 
for welfare reform in Cleveland. First, welfare rolls in Cuyahoga County were going down, and 
employment was rising, before OWF was implemented; there is little evidence that welfare re- 
form sped up the exit rate for most welfare recipients (long-term recipients being an important 
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exception) or that it increased the rate at which they went to work. Second, it is unclear how 
welfare reform will play out in a weaker economy. Even with the extraordinarily good condi- 
tions captured in this study, most former welfare recipients ended up in low-paying jobs without 
basic benefits, and some central-city neighborhoods remain highly distressed. Third, the policy 
that has most worried critics of welfare reform — time limits — had just been implemented 
when data collection for this study ended. It is still too early to know whether ending cash assis- 
tance leads to positive or negative effects on low-income families and neighborhoods. 

What lessons are policymakers to draw from this? The answers depend largely on what 
goals they want welfare reform to achieve. Within the parameters set by OWF, several key ob- 
servations and recommendations can be made: 

• The robust economy played a central role in reducing caseloads and in- 
creasing employment in Cuyahoga County. The importance of economic 
factors should not be overlooked. 

The growth in employment during the study period made it relatively easy for welfare 
recipients to find work. It also reinforced the logic of such program strategies as job search and 
short-term training designed to move welfare recipients into the labor market quickly. In a softer 
economy, more intensive activities — such as subsidized work or education and training — 
may be required to help welfare recipients (and agencies) meet federal and state participation 
requirements and to improve the ability of welfare recipients to compete for jobs. A softer labor 
market would also likely increase the demand for cash benefits and other services, from families 
who have reached the time limit. This underscores the need for flexible extension policies and 
cash reserves in the event of an economic downturn. 

• The ample, flexible funding available under welfare reform — a result 
of the fixed TANF block grant and reduced caseloads — helped foster 
innovation and expand services in Cuyahoga County. This record makes 
a case for maintaining the current size and structure of the block grant. 

Far from “racing to the bottom,” Cuyahoga County’s elected officials and welfare ad- 
ministrators took advantage of the flexibility of welfare reform and tried to improve service de- 
livery and reduce poverty. Among their many achievements were the creation of a neighbor- 
hood-based service delivery system, a sizable increase in the percentage of welfare recipients 
enrolled in welfare-to-work activities, an expansion of child care benefits for low-income work- 
ing families, and the development of an array of pre- and post-time-limit services to ensure that 
families who lost cash assistance after 36 months were not harmed. Not all their ideas worked; 
the PRC program, for example, was initially too open-ended and had to be curtailed. On bal- 
ance, however, the level of services offered to welfare recipients and low-income working fami- 
lies in the county went up, not down. It seems unlikely that this would have occurred without 
the added flexibility and resources that OWF initially offered county officials. 
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• The expanded earned income disregard provided economic support to 
families who combined work and welfare, and it helped boost the 
county’s participation rates in welfare-to-work activities. These short- 
term benefits — while important — may put some families at risk in the 
future. 

OWF’s earned income disregard policy provides a financial incentive for welfare re- 
cipients to go to work, but it may also keep them on the rolls longer. In the short run, this is a 
win-win situation: Welfare recipients who are employed gain valuable experience and increase 
their monthly income, and the welfare agency gets to count such employment toward its wel- 
fare-to-work participation rate. Under OWF, however, individuals who combine work and wel- 
fare are using up months of assistance that they may need later if they lose a job or other source 
of income. State policymakers might reconsider whether welfare recipients who “play by the 
rules” (that is, work) should be subject to the same time-limit policies as those who do not work. 
One option would be to “stop the clock” for families who combine welfare and work. To pay 
for these benefits — which would be smaller than regular welfare payments — states could take 
advantage of TANF’s nonassistance provision, which does not count toward federal time limits 
on benefits. Research in several states suggests that providing financial incentives to welfare 
recipients who go to work can increase employment, reduce poverty, and improve family and 
child outcomes . 5 

• The generally low quality of jobs obtained by welfare recipients under- 
scores the importance of noncash benefits to low-income working fami- 
lies, including the Earned Income Credit (EIC), food stamps, and Medi- 
caid. Continuous education and outreach are needed to ensure that 
families are aware of these programs and can access benefits for which 
they are qualified. 

In the strong economy in which the study took place, most welfare recipients were able 
to find lull-time employment. Nevertheless, the survey found that many women worked in jobs 
that paid low wages and lacked health insurance. Moreover, many of the women reported food 
insecurity, even though they were working. Although Cuyahoga County made a major effort to 
ensure that families who left welfare continued to receive food stamps and Medicaid, some of 
the women in the ethnographic sample indicated that they had missed eligibility appointments 
and had thus lost benefits for which they were eligible because of their mistaken beliefs that 
they did not qualify or that benefits were time-limited. Welfare staff and social service providers 
may need to make more concerted efforts to explain the economic supports and benefits that are 



5 See, for example, Pamela Morris, Virginia Knox, and Lisa Gennetian, Welfare Policies Matter for Chil- 
dren and Youth: Lessons for TANF Reauthorization (New York: Manpower Demonstration Research Corpora- 
tion, 2002). 
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available to low-income working families apart from cash assistance — and to emphasize that 
these benefits are not time-limited. They might also place greater emphasis on explaining the 
EIC, including how to ask employers to get a portion of the EIC advanced in one’s paycheck. 

• Adults who leave welfare for work often lose health insurance after 
transitional Medicaid expires. If they become sick or injured, their jobs 
— and their families’ economic security — are placed at risk. 

Since welfare reform, the federal government and Ohio have made major strides in ex- 
panding health care coverage to low-income children. The findings from this study suggest that 
many former welfare recipients do not find jobs that provide health insurance after their 12 
months of transitional Medicaid end. As long as the women stay healthy, this is not a problem; 
but should they become sick or injured, their ability to work and support their families may be 
seriously compromised. Policymakers might consider extending transitional Medicaid beyond 
12 months or allowing former welfare recipients to purchase Medicaid coverage or state- 
sponsored health insurance based on their ability to pay. Policymakers might also consider pro- 
viding greater incentives for employers to extend health insurance to more workers, including 
part-time employees. 

• Helping former welfare recipients stabilize their employment and access 
better jobs may require specialized skill-building programs designed for 
working parents. 

As important as transitional benefits are to welfare recipients who go to work, the long- 
term solution to lifting families out of poverty and encouraging self-sufficiency is to help them 
acquire better jobs. While some advancement may come with greater work experience, many 
former welfare recipients may need to upgrade their skills to land jobs with higher pay and 
benefits. Education and training providers might consider developing part-time or short-term 
programs specifically for low-income working adults, preferably in the evenings or on week- 
ends. Welfare agencies can set aside funds to help former welfare recipients who enroll in train- 
ing programs to access child care, transportation assistance, and financial help with books and 
supplies. Employers can support workers’ career advancement through in-house training, tuition 
reimbursement programs, and flexible work schedules. 

• Cuyahoga County made a strong effort to ensure that families who 
reached the time limit were prepared and did not suffer harm. The sur- 
vey and ethnographic data indicate that such preventive actions are 
warranted and that families who hit time limits remain vulnerable. 

Cuyahoga County implemented a comprehensive program of pre- and post-time-limit 
services to ensure that families understood the cutoff policy and were not harmed when benefits 
ended. Nonetheless, there is ample reason to worry about these families. Judging from the sur- 
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vey, most are living below poverty level, have multiple employment barriers, and — if they are 
working — are in jobs with low pay and no health insurance. The findings underscore the im- 
portance of maintaining the kinds of protections and “last resort” programs that Cuyahoga 
County put in place. They also suggest the desirability of having child safety review workers or 
others conduct periodic check-ins with time-limited families in the future to ensure that their 
economic situations do not deteriorate and that they are referred to appropriate services to ad- 
dress basic needs and improve their lives. 

• The survey found an increase in the number of families receiving child 
support, which may suggest that the county’s child support enforcement 
policies are working. On a cautionary note, the amount collected tends 
to be small, and many families still do not receive child support. 

One of the tantalizing findings from the survey was a significant increase in the per- 
centage of mothers who reported receiving child support income: from 9 percent in 1998 to 19 
percent in 2001. While this is not necessarily attributable to welfare reform, it suggests that 
there may be a payoff to the child support enforcement procedures now in place. At the same 
time, the fact that four out of five families reported no child support income suggests that it is 
only part of the solution to increasing self-sufficiency and reducing poverty. Other research on 
noncustodial parents (usually fathers) has found that they are often as poor as or poorer than the 
mothers and have limited ability to provide support. For this reason, programs that emphasize 
skills training, job placement, and career advancement for current and former welfare recipients 
might target noncustodial parents as well. 

• While there is no evidence that welfare reform negatively affected 
Cuyahoga’s neighborhoods, several Cleveland neighborhoods remain 
highly distressed. Revitalizing these communities will likely require in- 
vestments well beyond what the welfare system can provide — as well as 
the involvement of other public and private sector partners. 

During the time period covered by the neighborhood indicators study, there is no evi- 
dence that moving large numbers of women from welfare to work negatively affected other so- 
cial indicators in their communities. Thus, there is no immediate need for policy to address 
negative spillover from welfare reform in these neighborhoods. However, the relatively smaller 
population who remain on welfare continue to be geographically isolated and live in distressed 
neighborhoods. Addressing such inequalities may require a two-pronged approach, on the one 
hand promoting the revitalization of poor neighborhoods and, on the other hand, adopting trans- 
portation and subsidized housing policies that will make it easier for low-income families to move 
freely throughout the metropolitan area, where they can have equal access to opportunities. 
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Chapter 1 

Introduction 



The Personal Responsibility and Work Opportunity Reconciliation Act (PRWORA), 
passed by Congress and signed into law by President Clinton in 1996, revolutionized social wel- 
fare policy and fostered profound changes in the ways that government agencies address the 
needs of the poor. PRWORA abolished welfare “as we knew it” and created a time-limited cash 
assistance program called Temporary Assistance for Needy Families (TANF). The legislation 
also established strict work requirements for TANF recipients, eliminated federal funding for 
certain groups of legal immigrants, and transferred the administrative authority for welfare pro- 
grams from the federal government to the states. In turn, many states have “devolved” much of 
the responsibility for welfare to local governments and other entities. 

The anticipation that welfare reform might face particular challenges in urban areas — 
where poverty and welfare receipt are most concentrated — prompted the Manpower Demon- 
stration Research Corporation (MDRC) to launch the Project on Devolution and Urban Change 
(Urban Change, for short). Begun in 1997, the project uses multiple research methods and per- 
spectives to examine the implementation and effects of this landmark legislation in big cities. It 
has sought answers to four major sets of questions: 

• How would welfare agencies respond to the new law? What “messages” and 
services would they put in place? How would they implement time limits? 

• What would be the effects of TANF on welfare caseloads? How would it al- 
ter patterns of welfare receipt and employment? 

• How would low-income families adapt to time limits and other dimensions 
of welfare reform? What would be their experiences in the labor market? 

Would they be better or worse off economically? 

• How would welfare reform affect social conditions in big cities? In particu- 
lar, would conditions in poor neighborhoods improve or worsen? 

Cuyahoga County (Cleveland) is one of four metropolitan areas included in this multi- 
faceted study. Three other counties — Los Angeles, Miami-Dade, and Philadelphia — will be 
the subjects of future Urban Change reports. 

The Cuyahoga study took place within a specific place and time and, in some ways, 
represents both the best of times and the most challenging of places for welfare reform. On the 
one hand, the study period of 1992 through 2000 was a time of prolonged economic expansion 
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and unprecedented decline in unemployment, both nationally and locally. Moreover, in the lat- 
ter 1990s, an influx of TANF funds allowed for massive expansion of employment training and 
related services. Thus, the study captures the most promising context for welfare reform imple- 
mentation — one of high labor demand and full funding of programs to support families in the 
process of moving from welfare to work. On the other hand, the study focuses on populations 
who are most vulnerable and places that face significant difficulties in moving families from 
welfare to work before they exhaust their time limits. In Cuyahoga County, it examines people 
and conditions in the poorest neighborhoods, where the most severe barriers to successful im- 
plementation of welfare reform might be found. 

The Policy Context 

This nation has been reforming welfare for almost as long as there has been a welfare 
program. The fundamental struggle has been how to find ways to ensure that children’s basic 
needs are covered without encouraging dependence on public benefits. PRWORA can be 
viewed as a radical “fix” for problems that previous reforms, like the 1988 Family Support Act, 
failed to bring under control. Perhaps the greatest concern was the sharp rise in caseloads that 
occurred in the early 1990s, although this trend had already started downward by the time 
PRWORA was passed (Figure 1 . 1). 1 

PRWORA ended the 60-year-old Aid to Families with Dependent Children program 
(AFDC), under which the federal government had helped support poor families. In its stead, it 
established TANF, whose very name expresses the intention that welfare assistance be consid- 
ered temporary. The legislation places a five-year lifetime limit on federally assisted cash bene- 
fits for most families — both adults and their dependent children — and authorizes states to 
impose shorter time limits if they choose. While a state may grant exemptions from the federal 
time limit, the number of exempted families may not exceed 20 percent of the state’s average 
monthly caseload. 

Under AFDC, states received open-ended federal funding for benefit payments, at 
“matching” rates that were inversely related to the states’ per capita income. States were re- 
quired to pay a percentage of benefit costs (ranging from 22 percent to 50 percent in 1996) as 
well as 50 percent of administrative costs. Federal funding for AFDC came with many strings 
attached. Uniform federal regulations determined, for example, who was eligible for assistance, 
how income and resources were to be treated, what basic services and activities would be avail- 
able to welfare-to-work program participants, and which families qualified for assistance under 
the AFDC-Unemployed Parent (AFDC-UP) program. States could deviate from the regulations 



'The remainder of this section is adapted from Quint et al., 1999. 
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The Project on Devolution and Urban Change 
Figure 1.1 

National AFDC/TANF Caseload Trends, 1985-1999 
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SOURCE: U.S. House of Representatives, Committee on Ways and Means, 2000. 



only if they received special waivers. In the years immediately preceding the passage of 
PRWORA, the U.S. Department of Health and Human Services (DHHS) granted waivers to 43 
states so that they could experiment with new policies and programs for welfare recipients. 

PRWORA consolidates and dramatically extends the decision-making power that the 
federal government had given to states under AFDC waivers. And many of the policies being 
implemented under PRWORA — including time limits — had previously been implemented 
under state welfare waiver experiments. States generally implemented changes in a limited 
number of areas under their waivers, but PRWORA empowers them to implement much bigger 
reforms and to change everything at once. 

Under the funding provisions established by PRWORA, states are entitled to receive 
federal block grants in a lump sum amount in federal fiscal years 1997 through 2002. 2 The 
amount of block grant funding that each state is eligible to receive depends on the state’s pre- 
TANF spending for AFDC benefits and administration, the Job Opportunities and Basic Skills 
Training (JOBS) program, and Emergency Assistance. Because the block grants are tied to past 
spending levels — and because welfare caseloads have declined so sharply — most states have 
experienced a substantial windfall; that is, states have gotten much more funding per recipient 
under the block grants than they would have received under the AFDC system. PRWORA’s 
maintenance-of-effort provisions require the states to maintain spending of at least 80 percent of 
their former spending level (or 75 percent, if the state meets the federal work participation rates, 
discussed below). 

Together, the federal block grants and the state maintenance-of-effort funds, combined 
with falling caseloads, meant that most states had unprecedented amounts of money to spend on 
behalf of poor people — and unprecedented freedom in deciding how to spend it. Thus, states 
could determine how to allocate their TANF block grants between cash benefits and services. 
Within broad federal parameters, they were free to set eligibility standards and work program 
requirements. 3 They could also determine how much of recipients’ earnings to disregard in cal- 
culating benefit amounts; establish diversion programs to keep families from going on aid; insti- 
tute “family caps” (that is, eliminate or curtail grant increases for additional children bom to 
mothers on welfare); mandate participation in substance abuse treatment; and impose sanctions 
(that is, financial penalties) on recipients who lacked “good cause” for noncompliance. 



2 The five-year federal time limit for recipients already on the rolls started on the date that the states im- 
plemented their block grant program. 

3 For example, while federal legislation does not allow states to use TANF funds to support households 
without a minor child, states may set more narrow eligibility criteria. Similarly, while the federal law requires 
work participation of adult recipients whose youngest child is age 1 or older, states may require participation of 
adults whose youngest child is less than 1 year old. 
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Indeed, the federal government’s ability to exercise control over the states was explic- 
itly limited to the imposition of financial penalties — reductions in the TANF block grants — 
on states that used their block grants to pay the welfare benefits of families who exceeded their 
time limits, failed to meet work program participation requirements established in PRWORA, 
or otherwise did not abide by regulations. There were few constraints on how states spent their 
maintenance-of-effort funds, apart from the requirement that they be spent on a broad range of 
services that were “reasonably calculated” to accomplish the purposes of the block grants and 
on behalf of families with children who were income-eligible for TANF (including those who 
would be eligible if they had not exceeded their time limits). Hence, if states chose, they could 
use maintenance-of-effort funds to pay benefits for families who had been on the rolls longer 
than five years. Two important issues, then, are how PRWORA actually gets implemented by 
states and what the ensuing effects are on the welfare-reliant population. 



The Urban Context of Welfare Reform 

However welfare reform eventually plays out, the fate of recipients living in large urban 
areas will be critical in determining the impact of the new devolution policies nationwide. In 
recent decades, poverty and other social problems have become increasingly concentrated in 
central cities. 4 If the new approach triggers dramatic changes in public assistance programs, it 
is the residents of large urban areas who will feel the impacts — positive or negative — in 
greatest numbers. 

One of the key challenges that big cities and counties face is the concentration of pov- 
erty and welfare receipt within their borders. This disparity has been exacerbated over the last 
several years as urban county caseloads have fallen more slowly than the nation’s caseload as a 
whole. A recent study of large cities and urban counties found that although the 89 urban coun- 
ties that were studied accounted for 32.6 percent of the U.S. population, their share of the na- 
tional welfare population went from 47.5 percent in 1994 to 58.1 percent in 1999. 5 During the 
same period, the caseload decline in the urban counties was 10 percentage points lower than in 
the nation as a whole. This means that, over time, increased proportions of these states’ welfare 
populations have become concentrated in the states’ biggest cities — a fact that tends to 
broaden the political divide between state legislators from the big cities and those from subur- 
ban and rural areas. Cuyahoga County is no exception to this trend. With only 12 percent of 
Ohio’s population, its disproportionate share of the welfare caseload went from approximately 
19 percent in 1992 to almost 25 percent in 2000. 6 



4 Jargowsky, 1997. 

5 Allen and Kirby, 2000. 

6 Although Cuyahoga County resembled the national trend during the study period, the situation had 
changed by 2002, when the county’s proportion of the Ohio caseload had returned to 19 percent. 
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In terms of recipients’ characteristics, environmental conditions, TANF policies, and 
program implementation, the big cities are disadvantaged on several counts. The personal char- 
acteristics of poor people living in the cities suggest that many of them will face difficulties. 
Immigrants — whose access to benefits has been curtailed under PRWORA — are much more 
likely to live in big cities than in rural areas. Long-term welfare recipients are also dispropor- 
tionately concentrated in big cities. These are the recipients who have had the least success in 
securing employment or otherwise getting off welfare, and they are the most likely to be nega- 
tively affected by PRWORA’s participation requirements and time limits. 

Even in the healthy U.S. economy of the late 1990s, the majority of job growth oc- 
curred in the suburbs rather than in the central cities, and cities suffered from higher rates of 
unemployment than their surrounding areas. In particular, in many urban areas, employment 
prospects for workers with little education either declined sharply or failed to keep pace with 
employment for better-educated workers. 7 One study has broken down unemployment rates in 
20 cities by gender, race, age, and educational level. 8 The findings suggest that unemployment 
has been especially high for the populations most likely to turn to welfare and be affected by 
welfare reform. Thus, more than one-fifth of African-American women with less than a high 
school degree were unemployed between 1994 and 1996, and over one-third were underemployed 
(a category that includes those working part time who want to work full time; those who want to 
work but are discouraged by their inability to find jobs; and those who are neither working nor 
seeking employment but who want to work and have looked for a job in the prior 12 months). 

Increasing employment and reducing welfare receipt among inner-city residents may 
therefore depend in large part on their securing access to more plentiful jobs in the suburbs. 
Problematically, though, the kinds of job openings for which welfare recipients are qualified in 
suburban locations present formidable barriers based on space and race. For example, recent 
employer surveys in Chicago, Cleveland, Milwaukee, and Los Angeles found that the majority 
of job openings for which welfare recipients were qualified were in suburban firms that had lit- 
tle experience in employing African-American workers and were located far from public transit 
stops. 9 In these surveys, even though most job openings were in the suburbs, most of the re- 
cently hired welfare recipients were working for inner-city, not suburban, employers. Thus, ob- 
taining the more plentiful suburban jobs requires that adequate public transit systems (or trans- 
portation assistance) be in place and that the agencies charged with helping recipients find em- 
ployment keep them informed about job opportunities in suburban areas and help them to over- 
come racial discrimination. This kind of help may be especially important for inner-city welfare 



7 Kasarda, 1993. 

8 Bemstein, 1997. 

9 Holzer, 1999; Holzer and Stoll, 2000. 
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recipients, whose social networks are less likely to include stably employed neighbors who can 
act as informal sources of job referrals. 10 

Big-city welfare agencies often face particular implementation challenges related to the 
size of their caseloads, constraints imposed by union or civil service rules, and aging physical 
plants. It is especially notable that in implementing their pre-TANF waiver plans, some states 
exempted large urban areas from coverage, “effectively excluding them from the early innova- 
tion that took place in other parts of the state.” 11 Rightly or wrongly, big-city welfare depart- 
ments are often perceived as bureaucratic institutions that are resistant to change. 

Thus, understanding how welfare reform unfolds in the big cities is crucial to under- 
standing the future of poor families in this country. At the same time, however, metropolitan 
America is not monolithic. Indeed, recent studies have shown that the opportunities and barriers 
for welfare recipients vary markedly depending on local labor markets, 12 transportation routes, 13 
and demographic characteristics of the population and housing. 14 Moreover, devolution of pro- 
gram decisions to the local level means that important differences in implementation need to be 
studied and taken into account. Studies such as Urban Change that are specific to place can be 
sensitive to the particular timing or steps in the policy implementation process, since these are 
apt to differ across locales — even within the same state. This report on Cuyahoga County and 
subsequent reports on the other Urban Change counties provide a view of how local decisions 
and urban context have affected welfare reform implementation and results. 



Economic and Social Trends in the Cleveland Metropolitan Area 

Before drawing inferences from a study that focuses on one metropolitan area, some 
appreciation of the distinct urban context is required. Cuyahoga County is the largest of Ohio’s 
88 counties both in population and in the size of the welfare caseload. Although the county’s 
welfare caseload is concentrated within the City of Cleveland, there are more than 50 other sub- 
urban municipalities within the county as well. Cleveland is located on the shores of Lake Erie 
and is the central city in an eight-county consolidated metropolitan statistical area (CMSA). 
Cleveland’s history is one of an industrial giant that peaked in its population in 1950. Even 
though its ranking as a population center and an engine of economic development has waned in 
recent years, it claims a strong tradition of government and civic leaders, corporate involvement 
in the community, philanthropic activity, and public and private partnerships in human services. 
A city of strong and distinct neighborhoods, Cleveland has also recently undergone significant 



l0 Wilson, 1996. 

"Allen and Kirby, 2000, p. 16. 
12 Holzer and Danziger, 2001 . 
13 Holzer and Stoll, 2000. 
14 Coulton, Leete, and Bania, 1999. 
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downtown development, including such tourist destinations as stadiums and museums. The city 
and region are actively confronting many of the demographic and economic challenges that are 
detailed below. 

Welfare reform in Cuyahoga County was introduced in a dynamic demographic con- 
text. Table 1.1 presents selected demographic trends for the region. The population trends in 
Cleveland resemble many older industrial cities that have become increasingly suburbanized. 
The population that was once clustered in central-city industrial neighborhoods has now spread 
into surrounding cities and counties. Since 1970, the City of Cleveland and Cuyahoga County 
have declined in population by 36.3 percent and 19.0 percent, respectively. Although the sur- 
rounding counties have increased their population share, the region as a whole has experienced 
a net population loss since 1970. 

The low-income population of the region has become increasingly concentrated within 
the City of Cleveland, as evidenced by the poverty rates, which peaked in 1990 (Table 1 .1). Fur- 
thermore, the poor residents of the county have become increasingly more likely to live in ex- 
tremely poor neighborhoods. The percentage of the county’s poor living in census tracts with 
poverty rates of 40 percent or more (a threshold generally thought to represent extreme disad- 
vantage) had reached 29 percent by 1990. With respect to the concentration of poverty, the 
Cleveland metropolitan area compares unfavorably with other regions of the country. A study 
of the 100 largest metropolitan areas found Cleveland to be among the most economically di- 
vided, with both affluent and poor households living in relative isolation. 15 The concentration of 
poverty in the Cleveland metropolitan area is a function of its fairly high-income inequality and 
also the fact that its African-American population is among the most highly racially segregated 
in the nation. 16 Moreover, while the poor have largely remained in the central part of the region, 
the affluent population has tended to cluster at the outskirts of Cuyahoga County and across the 
county line. 17 

In some cities, older neighborhoods have experienced significant immigration from 
Asia and Latin America, but such is not the case in Cleveland. Table 1.1 also presents the ethnic 
composition of the area. The Cleveland metropolitan area has a sizable African-American popula- 
tion but a relatively small Hispanic population. Unlike many regions that are growing, the Cleve- 
land area has little immigration from other countries, as can be seen in the percentage of the popu- 
lation who are foreign-bom; the proportion is relatively small and has declined since 1970. 



15 Coulton, Chow, Wang and Su, 1996. 
16 Massey and Eggers, 1990. 

17 Coulton, Chow, Wang, and Su, 1996. 
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The Project on Devolution and Urban Change 
Table 1.1 



Demographic and Economic Trends, Cleveland Metropolitan Area 



Trend 


1970 


1980 


1990 


2000 


Population 


CMSA 


3,098,048 


2,938,277 


2,859,644 


2,945,831 


Cuyahoga 


1,720,835 


1,498,400 


1,412,140 


1,393,978 


Cleveland City 


750,879 


573,822 


505,616 


478,403 


Percentage of CMSA population 


in central city 


24.2 


19.5 


17.7 


16.2 


Poverty rate (%) 


CMSA 


8.8 


9.5 


11.4 


10.6 a 


Cuyahoga 


9.8 


11.3 


12.8 


13. l a 


Cleveland City 


17.1 


21.8 


28.1 


26. 3 a 


Percentage who are African-American 


CMSA 


12.7 


14.6 


15.5 


16.8 


Cuyahoga 


19.1 


22.8 


24.8 


27.4 


Cleveland City 


38.3 


43.8 


46.5 


51.0 


Percentage who are Hispanic 


CMSA 


1.2 


1.5 


1.9 


2.7 


Cuyahoga 


1.2 


1.6 


2.2 


3.4 


Cleveland City 


1.9 


3.1 


4.4 


7.3 


Percentage who are foreign-bom 


CMSA 


5.8 


5.1 


4.1 


4.6 


Cuyahoga 


7.5 


7.0 


5.3 


6.4 


Cleveland City 


7.5 


5.8 


4.1 


4.5 


Total employment 


CMSA 


1,115,027 


1,177,367 


1,256,784 


1,394,562 


Cuyahoga 


877,419 


880,733 


914,818 


975 , 1 72 a 


Cleveland City 


287,416 


214,179 


1 82,694 


180,698 


Percentage of jobs in manufacturing 


CMSA 


31.3 


25.8 


19.6 


16.3 a 


Cuyahoga 


30.2 


24.5 


18.1 


13. 9 a 



SOURCES: University of Virginia Library, 2002; U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1980; U.S. Bureau of the Census, 
2002; U.S. Department of Commerce, 1973; U.S. Department of Housing and Urban Development, 2002. 



NOTES: In the case of Cuyahoga, the Cleveland- Akron CMSA (consolidated metropolitan statistical area) 
includes the eight counties of Ashtabula, Cuyahoga, Geauga, Lake, Lorain, Medina, Portage, and Summit. 
a Data are for 1999. 
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The Cleveland-area economy also has experienced many structural changes characteris- 
tic of northern industrial cities. These economic changes are integrally related to the demo- 
graphic shifts described above. During the first half of the twentieth century, Cleveland grew 
into a strong manufacturing center. At that time, Cleveland ranked high in the nation on many 
indicators of prosperity. It was hard hit, however, as the size of its manufacturing sector de- 
clined precipitously after 1970. While manufacturing represented almost one-third of employ- 
ment in 1970, it had been cut to less than 20 percent by 2000. The region has recently compen- 
sated for this loss by significant development of its service sector, and total employment since 
1970 has, indeed, grown — by 25 percent. However, the earnings of workers without advanced 
education have fallen as the industrial mix has shifted away from manufacturing. 

Suburbanization has also affected employment, with many enterprises relocating to the 
suburbs and with the development of new businesses in outlying areas. Of particular relevance 
to welfare recipients, who mainly live in the city, is that employment growth has mainly been a 
suburban phenomenon. Between 1991 and 1996, the number of jobs in the City of Cleveland 
actually fell by 1.6 percent while the suburbs experienced job growth of 121 percent. 18 Since 
welfare recipients are most likely to qualify for low-skill job openings, it is also important to 
examine the location of such jobs. As Table 1.2 shows, most low-skill job openings are in the 
suburban areas of the Cleveland-Akron metropolitan area. The City of Cleveland accounts for 
20 percent of the low-skill job openings, while 80 percent lie outside the city. With the excep- 
tion of suburban Cuyahoga County, no single suburban area dominates. Yet, taken together, 
nearly 50 percent of the job openings are located outside Cuyahoga County. 19 

The challenge of reaching low-skill jobs in the suburbs is greatest for the approximately 
50 percent of welfare recipients who rely on public transit. For example, for the average welfare 
recipient, an auto commute of 20 minutes results in access to 12.8 percent of entry-level job 
openings, while a commute of the same length via public transit yields access to only 1 .9 per- 
cent of job openings. For a 30-minute trip, the auto commute provides access to 41.7 percent of 
job openings, compared with 7.1 percent for a public transit commute. Thus, auto commuting 
provides access to roughly six times as many job opportunities as commuting by public trans- 
portation. Alternatively, it would take public transportation commuters about 65 minutes to 
reach the same number of job opportunities as auto commuters can reach in 30 minutes. Each 
day, it would take an extra 70 minutes of commute time for public transit users to have equal 
access to job openings. 



I8 U.S. Department ofHousing and Urban Development, 1999. 
l9 See Coulton, Leete, and Bania, 1999. 



The Project on Devolution and Urban Change 
Table 1.2 



Geographic Distribution of Annual Entry-Level Job Openings, 
Cleveland-Akron Metropolitan Area 



Area 


Entry-Level Jobs 

Percentage 
Number of Total 


Metropolitan area total 


12,298 


100.0 


Cuyahoga County 


6,274 


51.0 


City of Cleveland 


2,412 


19.6 


Cuyahoga suburbs 


3,862 


31.4 


Ashtabula County 


303 


2.5 


Geauga County 


240 


2.0 


Lake County 


974 


7.9 


Lorain County 


915 


7.4 


Medina County 


600 


4.9 


Portage County 


555 


4.5 


Summit County (with City of Akron) 


2,437 


19.8 



SOURCE: Bania, Coulton, and Leete, 2000. 



The job access problems in the Cleveland metropolitan area are similar the situation in 
some other large industrial cities. However, many smaller and newer cities in Ohio and else- 
where have fewer spatial barriers because both low-skill jobs and affordable housing are more 
dispersed, shortening the commute times. Also, cities with more extensive and high-speed pub- 
lic transit systems may present fewer spatial barriers to mobility regardless of where welfare 
families live. In this respect, Cleveland is a city in which employment is highly decentralized 
relative to other cities in the nation, 20 and the limited public transportation isolates poor 
neighborhoods from skill-appropriate employment opportunities. Given such a pattern, signifi- 
cant efforts are needed to assist workers in bridging spatial barriers. 

Despite these trends toward decentralization and the structural changes in the area’s 
economy, the mid to late 1990s showed positive trends in the Cleveland region’s business cycle. 



20 Glaeser, Kahn, and Chu, 2001. 
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The rates of unemployment in the city, region, and state are presented in Figure 1 .2. Unem- 
ployment reached its lowest point in many years in 1998, although the jobless rate in Cleveland 
far exceeded the rates in the region and state. The poverty rate among single women with chil- 
dren in Cuyahoga County fell from 61.4 percent in 1990 to 49.8 percent in 2000. A similar drop 
occurred statewide. 21 Thus, the period of welfare reform that is covered in this study coincided 
with the strongest and most prolonged demand for labor in the region’s recent history. 

The welfare caseload in Cuyahoga County was declining before welfare reform went 
into effect (Figure 1.3). This drop, which was clearly evident by 1993, followed a sharp rise in 
the caseload that began in the late 1980s. In fact, the cash assistance caseload grew 9 percent in 
only two years, between 1990 and 1992. The turnaround between 1992 and 1993 was coinci- 
dental with the point at which unemployment rates in Cleveland began to fall. Welfare reform 
was thus introduced into a context in which the dynamics of welfare were already undergoing 
positive change and the economic outlook for Cleveland seemed to be the best it had been in a 
decade. Yet there was considerable trepidation about the effects that this radically changed pol- 
icy would have on welfare families, the working poor, and the community as a whole. Support- 
ers of the new policy expected it to spur innovation that would enable welfare families to be- 
come more self-supporting. Moreover, parental employment was expected to bode well for 
children and communities. Others envisioned a bleaker scenario, fearing that work requirements 
would be onerous and that employment programs would lead to only temporary or dead-end 
jobs. Sanctions and time limits would leave some families destitute, and even those who found 
work would be worse off than when they were on welfare. In Cuyahoga County, the debate 
around these issues was broad-based and vigorous, leading to a level of community involve- 
ment and openness that was unprecedented with respect to welfare and poverty. This high level 
of public participation and ongoing dialogue with public officials is another important compo- 
nent of the social context of welfare reform in Cuyahoga County. 



Components of the Study 

To provide a comprehensive analysis of the recent welfare policy changes and resulting 
effects, the Urban Change project includes five major components that build on and comple- 
ment each other: 

1. An implementation study to describe the policies and programs that each 
county welfare agency put into place and the successes and obstacles that lo- 
cal agencies experienced in delivering benefits and services. As noted earlier, 
welfare reform gave state and local governments considerable flexibility in 



21 Exner, 2002. 
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The Project on Devolution and Urban Change 
Figure 1.2 

Unemployment Rates in Greater Cleveland and Ohio 




o 
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NOTE: In the case of Cuyahoga, the Cleveland-Akron CMSA includes the eight counties of Ashtabula, Cuyahoga, Geauga, Lake, Lorain, Medina, 
Portage, and Summit. 



The Project on Devolution and Urban Change 
Figure 1.3 

Monthly Cash Assistance and Food Stamp Caseloads in Cuyahoga County, 1992/1993 - 2000/2001 
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SOURCE: Cuyahoga County Income Maintenance Files. 



how they administered programs. The implementation study involves exten- 
sive field research in each county, combined with surveys of welfare staff 
and analysis of program participation and expenditure data, to understand 
how local TANF programs operated and evolved — and how such programs 
were perceived by welfare staff and clients. 

2. An analysis of state and county administrative records data to measure the 
effects of welfare reform on welfare receipt, employment, and earnings. The 
study collected records for the universe of food stamp and cash assistance re- 
cipients in the study counties between 1992 and 2000. The research method- 
ology, known as a multiple cohort comparison, involves comparing out- 
comes for similar groups of welfare recipients before and after welfare re- 
form went into effect, to see whether the new policies led to significant 
changes in behavior. 

3. A longitudinal survey to gather detailed information on changes over time in 
low-income families’ employment and income, economic hardship, quality 
and stability of living arrangements, marriage and childbearing, health, and 
receipt of services. In each county, a random sample of approximately 1,000 
women between the ages of 18 and 45 who were single parents and who 
lived in high-poverty neighborhoods was drawn from the May 1995 AFDC 
and food stamp caseload. They were first interviewed in 1998 and were in- 
terviewed again in 2001 . 

4. An ethnographic study to provide an in-depth look over time at the experi- 
ences of 30 to 40 low-income families in each county. While the longitudinal 
survey was designed to yield aggregate statistical information, the ethno- 
graphic study was intended to provide qualitative data on the same array of 
topics. Ethnographic respondents were asked to discuss their welfare, em- 
ployment, and other life experiences during a series of interviews conducted 
between 1998 and 2001. 

5. A neighborhood indicators study to develop statistical profiles of the coun- 
ties as a whole and of low-income neighborhoods within the counties; and to 
determine whether conditions in low-income neighborhoods changed over 
time as a result of welfare reform. The indicators include employment, pov- 
erty, residential mobility, births to unmarried women, births to teenagers, 
child maltreatment, infant mortality, access to health care, property values, 
crime rates, and others. The study has investigated trends in neighborhoods 
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with high concentrations of welfare receipt as well as overall city and county 
trends from 1992 through 2001. 

Table 1.3 summarizes the data sources used for this report. The combination of individ- 
ual-level and neighborhood-specific data provides a comprehensive and rich description of how 
welfare agencies, low-income families, and poor communities have adapted to welfare reform. 
The longitudinal data offer insights into changes over time — and whether welfare reform may 
have contributed to these changes. 



The Organization of This Report 

This report is organized into six chapters, each of which provides a different view of 
how welfare reform was put into effect in Cuyahoga County and what happened subsequently 
or as a result: 

• Chapter 2 focuses on the policy and program changes introduced after wel- 
fare reform and the experiences of former and ongoing welfare recipients. 
Drawing on documents, observations, and key informant and client inter- 
views, it addresses the question: How has welfare reform been implemented 
in Cuyahoga County? 

• Chapter 3 uses administrative records on welfare participants between 1992 
and 2000 to examine how their patterns of employment and welfare use 
changed over this period. Using a carefully constructed cohort design, the 
chapter addresses the question: Did welfare reform have a measurable effect 
on rates of entering or leaving welfare and becoming employed? 

• Chapter 4 draws on surveys and ethnographic interviews with welfare recipi- 
ents who resided in poor neighborhoods and were interviewed at several 
points during the study period. It addresses the question: How did welfare 
families ' employment situations change during welfare reform implementa- 
tion and what barriers did they have to overcome to move from welfare to 

work? 

• Chapter 5 uses the same survey and ethnographic data as Chapter 4. It fo- 
cuses on answering: What were the material and social circumstances of 
welfare families and how did these circumstances change as families moved 
from welfare to work or reached time limits on their benefits? 
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The Project on Devolution and Urban Change 
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survey; 689 respondents completed 
both surveys. 



Table 1.3 (continued) 
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• Chapter 6 shifts attention from individuals to the neighborhoods in which 
they live. By comparing trends in neighborhoods in which welfare recipients 
reside with the balance of the county, it addresses the question: How did 
conditions in low-income neighborhoods change during the implementation 
of welfare reform ? 

The study’s overall conclusions and a discussion of policy implications are located 
the Summary Report at the front of this volume. 



Chapter 2 



The Implementation of Welfare Reform 
in Cuyahoga County 

As described in Chapter 1, the Personal Responsibility and Work Opportunity Recon- 
ciliation Act (PRWORA) set the parameters for welfare reform, but it left a number of impor- 
tant decisions to state and local governments. For example, cash assistance — known as Tem- 
porary Assistance for Needy Families (TANF) — was limited to five years for most families, 
yet states were allowed to set shorter time limits and to determine exemption policies. Some 
aspects of the federal law were also subject to state and local prioritization. For instance, TANF 
was ascribed four purposes: aiding poor families, ending dependence on government benefits, 
preventing out-of-wedlock pregnancies, and encouraging the formation and maintenance of 
two-parent families. States and localities could emphasize each of these objectives equally or 
could give some objectives more attention than others. 

This chapter examines how welfare reform played out in Cuyahoga County. Recogniz- 
ing the role that Ohio’s lawmakers played in shaping welfare reform, the chapter begins with an 
overview of the state’s legislative response to PRWORA. This is followed by a two-part discus- 
sion of implementation in Cuyahoga County, covering (1) the changes made in the organiza- 
tional structure of the welfare agency and (2) the implementation of case management, welfare- 
to-work activities, welfare diversion, and time limits. The chapter concludes with an analysis of 
how former and ongoing welfare recipients in the county experienced welfare reform. The data 
sources include six rounds of field research conducted in county welfare offices between 1997 
and 2001; a survey of welfare department staff administered in 2000; a longitudinal survey of 
past and current welfare recipients in 1998 and 2001; and four rounds of ethnographic inter- 
views with past and current welfare recipients conducted between 1998 and 2001. 



Summary of Findings 

• Ohio’s TANF program, called Ohio Works First (OWF), introduced a num- 
ber of important changes to the state’s welfare program, including a 36- 
month time limit on cash assistance. Other changes included a new emphasis 
on diverting applicants from going on welfare, a simplified and expanded 
earned income disregard policy (making it easier for recipients to combine 
work and welfare), and tougher work requirements. 

• In response to OWF, Cuyahoga County transformed its welfare operations. It 
created a special division focused on time-limited cases, opened 11 
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neighborhood family service centers, and adopted a new model of case man- 
agement that integrated income maintenance and employment functions. 

• The county placed a major emphasis on welfare diversion, as case managers 
tried to “sell” applicants on taking other benefits — namely food stamps, 
Medicaid, and child care subsidies — instead of cash. In late 1999, the 
county started offering one-time payments called Prevention, Retention, and 
Contingency (PRC) grants to help with diversion, though spiraling costs led 
to subsequent restrictions on these payments. 

• As time limits approached, the county placed increasing emphasis on moving 
clients into employment. The percentage of welfare recipients who either 
worked or participated in job preparation activities increased each year, ac- 
counting for nearly 50 percent of the adult caseload in fiscal year 2000. 

• The county enforced time limits rigidly: From October 2000 through Sep- 
tember 2001, approximately 4,000 cases were cut off cash assistance. A rela- 
tively small number of cases received short-term extensions or participated in 
a post-time-limit employment program. 

• Interviews with former and ongoing welfare recipients in Cuyahoga County 
suggest that their awareness of major welfare reform policies grew from 
1998 to 2001 but that they were sometimes confused about the details. A 
principal area of confusion was the incorrect belief that food stamps and 
Medicaid — and not just cash assistance — were time-limited. Ongoing re- 
cipients reported that they were “pushed” by welfare staff to find work and 
that they were urged to “bank” their months on welfare. 

• Welfare reform in Cuyahoga County was more a process than a singular 
“event.” Although the official start date for OWF was October 1997, an at- 
mosphere of change prevailed much sooner, and the subsequent reorganiza- 
tion of the welfare department and other changes took place throughout 1998 
and later. 



Rewriting the Rules: Ohio’s Welfare Reform Policies 

Although “welfare reform” is often equated with PRWORA, Ohio had taken major 
steps to reduce welfare rolls and promote self-sufficiency before 1996. After Congress passed 
the 1988 Family Support Act (FSA), for example, Ohio devoted considerable resources to de- 
veloping its welfare-to-work program, known as Job Opportunities and Basic Skills Training 
(JOBS). By 1995 — when FSA required states to have 20 percent of the JOBS-mandatory wel- 
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fare population (namely, adults whose youngest child was age 3 or older) enrolled in JOBS — 
Ohio achieved a statewide participation rate of 33.8 percent, placing it in the top third of states 
nationwide. 1 Ohio also launched a major program in 1989 to reduce welfare dependency and 
encourage school completion among teens on welfare, called Learning, Earning and Parenting 
(LEAP). Between 1991 and 1996, county welfare departments throughout Ohio identified ap- 
proximately 70,000 teens for LEAP services, which included a combination of financial incen- 
tives and sanctions tied to school attendance. 2 

Despite such efforts, by the mid-1990s, many Ohio lawmakers felt that they had not 
gone far enough to end welfare dependency. In 1992, they placed a six-month time limit on the 
state’s General Assistance (GA) program for able-bodied adults without dependent children, 
and they eliminated GA altogether in 1995. Also in 1995 — inspired by the tough policies 
adopted by neighboring states like Michigan and Wisconsin — Ohio’s lawmakers passed a bill 
requiring all adult welfare recipients with dependent children (not just those defined by federal 
law as JOBS-mandatory) to enter into a self-sufficiency contract with the welfare department, 
and they limited the amount of time that families could receive cash assistance to 36 months 
within a 60-month period. 3 Although the time-limit provision was subject to federal approval of 
a waiver proposal and did not go into effect, it indicates that the “message” of welfare reform 
was in the air well before PRWORA’s passage. 4 

Soon after PRWORA became law, Ohio’s welfare officials and lawmakers visited 
counties and held public meetings throughout the state to develop a plan for the state’s TANF 
program. From this process, they drafted legislation authorizing two new programs: Ohio 
Works First (OWF), which replaced Aid to Families with Dependent Children (AFDC) and 
JOBS; and the Prevention, Retention and Contingency (PRC) program, which replaced Emer- 
gency Assistance. According to the state plan, OWF and PRC aimed to “transform public assis- 
tance from a system focused on entitlement to one focused on employment, personal responsi- 
bility and self-sufficiency.” 5 Governor Voinovich signed legislation authorizing the two pro- 
grams in July 1997, and statewide implementation began in October 1997. 6 As shown in Table 
2.1, OWF and PRC introduced a number of important changes: 



'U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, Administration for Children and Families, 1998. 

2 Welfare Policy Center, Hudson Institute, 2002. 

3 State of Ohio, 1995. 

4 There is evidence that some of the key provisions of welfare reform had also entered the public discourse 
before 1996. For example, a national telephone survey of 801 low-income adults conducted in May 1995 
found that 57 percent supported a proposal that included a two-year lifetime limit on benefits and a strict work 
requirement (Joint Center for Political and Economic Studies, 1997). 

5 State of Ohio, Department of Human Services, 1997. 

6 State of Ohio, Department of Human Services, 2002. 
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Changes in Welfare Policies in Ohio Since Welfare Reform 
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Penalty for noncompliance with work No reduction in food stamps Noncompliant adult removed 

requirement or child support enforcement from food stamp grant 

(continued) 



Benefit Type Pre-Welfare Reform (1993-1997) Post- Welfare Reform (1997-2000) 

Medicaid 
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• Time limits. OWF limited families to 36 months of cash assistance, followed 
by a minimum period of 24 months of ineligibility. The time-limit “clock” 
started ticking on October 1, 1997; any families who received welfare con- 
tinuously after this point were expected to receive their last check in Septem- 
ber 2000. The state established a lifetime limit of 60 months, meaning that 
families who used up their 36 months were potentially eligible for up to two 
more years of cash assistance after a 24-month period in which they received 
no cash benefits. 

• Welfare diversion. Before welfare reform, Emergency Assistance was 
available to help families in crisis, but it was not necessarily intended to di- 
vert families from going on welfare. The PRC program was created explic- 
itly for this purpose. Counties were authorized to provide cash and noncash 
services to help families with one-time, urgent needs that — if unattended — 
could result in families’ needing ongoing cash assistance. 

• Earned income disregard. To provide an incentive to work, Ohio has for 
many years allowed a certain portion of earned income to be disregarded 
(that is, not counted) when eligibility was determined for cash assistance. Be- 
fore welfare reform, the disregard was $90 plus $30 and 33 percent of earn- 
ings during the first four months of employment. This meant that a welfare 
mother who had two children and went to work could retain some cash bene- 
fits until her income reached $632 (during months 1 through 4), $461 (during 
months 5 through 12), or $431 (after 12 months). Under OWF, the earned in- 
come disregard policy was simplified and expanded. Welfare recipients were 
allowed to keep the first $250 plus 50 percent of earnings for the full period 
that they were on cash assistance. A family of three lost OWF eligibility at 
the point that its earnings reached $974 a month. 

• Work requirements. Before welfare reform, Ohio required adults whose 
youngest child was age 3 or older to participate in JOBS for an average of 20 
hours per week. If adults did not participate as required, they could be sanc- 
tioned, meaning that their share of the family’s grant would be eliminated un- 
til they complied (but the children’s grant would remain). In fiscal year 1995, 
Ohio’s JOBS program primarily emphasized employability assessment and 
education. 7 Under OWF, all adults whose youngest child was age 1 or older 
(or younger, at county option) were required either to work or to attend em- 
ployment-preparation activities for an average of 30 hours a week. The pen- 



7 U.S. House of Representatives, Committee on Ways and Means, 1998. 
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alty for noncompliance became much more severe: If adults did not partici- 
pate, the family’s entire grant was terminated. Finally, the emphasis of OWF 
shifted from education to activities more directly related to work. 

• Child support enforcement. Before welfare reform, single parents applying 
for or receiving welfare were required to provide information regarding the 
noncustodial parent (usually an absentee father) or else be removed from the 
cash grant. If the child support enforcement agency succeeded in collecting 
payments from an absentee parent, welfare recipients received a “pass- 
through” of up to $50 a month on top of their welfare checks; the state kept 
the remainder until it received full reimbursement for the money spent on the 
family’s cash benefits. Under OWF, Ohio upgraded the penalty for failure to 
cooperate with child support enforcement to a full-family sanction, and it 
eliminated the $50 pass-through. As long as a family received welfare, the 
state retained the full amount of any child support payments that were col- 
lected until it received full reimbursement for the money spent on cash bene- 
fits. Child support payments were turned over to the family only after leaving 
cash assistance. 

Viewed as a whole, these changes suggest that the principal objective of welfare reform 
in Ohio was to end dependence on government benefits through a combination of employment, 
child support, and time-limited benefits. Although permitted to do so under PRWORA, Ohio’s 
lawmakers did not adopt any policies specifically designed to promote marriage or reduce out- 
of-wedlock births, such as family caps (a policy that prevents welfare grants from being ad- 
justed upward if a family has more children while on welfare). Similarly, Ohio did not pass a 
Leamfare program (holding adult welfare recipients accountable for their children’s school at- 
tendance) or require adults to be sanctioned if they failed to have their children immunized. 

The overhaul of cash assistance at the federal and state levels had direct and indirect ef- 
fects on food stamps. Because food stamps are not time-limited — and because the amount of 
benefits was adjusted upward for inflation — their importance to welfare recipients and the 
working poor presumably increased after welfare reform. This is particularly true in Ohio, 
where the cash grant remained flat throughout the 1990s. (A family of three received $341 a 
month.) To reinforce the new OWF work requirements, Ohio elected to cut food stamp benefits 
for adult recipients who did not participate in work activities. Children’s food stamp benefits, 
however, remained intact. 

Access to health insurance for low-income families was considerably expanded in Ohio 
after welfare reform, owing to a combination of federal and state legislation. Through 1997, 
Ohio provided Medicaid coverage to children under age 6 in households at or below 133 per- 
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cent of poverty level and to children ages 7 through 18 in households at or below 100 percent of 
poverty level. In 1998, federal passage of the Children’s Health Insurance Program (CHIP) re- 
sulted in eligibility being extended to all children under age 19 in households with income at or 
below 150 percent of poverty level. In July 2000, Ohio increased the income limit further, to 
200 percent of poverty level. Unlike cash assistance and food stamps, Medicaid generally was 
not subject to sanctions. Ohio made one exception for “third-tier” sanctions (that is, the third 
instance of noncompliance) related to work requirements, which now resulted in the adult’s loss 
of Medicaid coverage. 

Ohio’s welfare system is county-administered. Within the parameters set by federal and 
state law, county officials and staff have considerable discretion in how programs are designed 
and operated. The remainder of this chapter examines how welfare reform was implemented in 
Cuyahoga County. 



Organizational Challenges and Responses to Welfare Reform in 
Cuyahoga County 

Welfare reform did not catch Cuyahoga County by surprise. Ohio’s lawmakers had 
been sending strong signals for some time that welfare should have tougher work requirements 
and be time-limited. Nevertheless, many county officials and community leaders feared that the 
county was not prepared for these changes. Despite gradual declines in the rolls since 1992 (see 
Chapter 1), tens of thousands of families depended on the county for cash assistance and food 
stamps. Cuyahoga’s JOBS program was largely voluntary and focused on education; it had to 
be significantly expanded and refocused. 8 The county’s economy was improving, but the job 
growth was concentrated in the outer suburbs, far from the central-city neighborhoods where 
most welfare recipients resided. The county’s public transportation system was poorly equipped 
to get inner-city residents to suburban jobs . 9 

In the fall of 1996, county government officials and leaders from Cuyahoga’s nonprofit 
sector formed the Welfare Reform Council to identify systemic problems in moving families to 
work and to develop potential solutions. 10 A year later, the county commissioners hired 
McKinsey and Company, an international management consulting firm, to further support its 
planning effort. Despite immense challenges, the commissioners came to view welfare reform 
as an opportunity to break away from the practices of the past — and, more important, to im- 
prove service delivery and reduce poverty in the county. By late 1997, they had adopted a plan 
that introduced three major organizational reforms: 



8 Quintetal., 1999. 

9 Bania, Coulton, and Leete, 2000. 

l0 Bania, Coulton, and Leete, 2000. 
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• A dual agency structure. The old welfare agency, known as the Department 
of Entitlement and Employment Services, was split into two parts: Cuyahoga 
Work and Training (CW&T) and Cuyahoga Health and Nutrition (CH&N). 
CW&T’s mission was to work exclusively with the population receiving 
cash assistance, while CH&N’s mission was to serve everyone else — 
namely, senior citizens, the disabled, and the working poor. According to one 
official, the rationale “was to give clarity and focus” to the agency confront- 
ing time limits. With the new structure, “it was a lot easier ... to go out and 
say [to staff], ‘Every single client \yho you see has this ticking time bomb.’ It 
wasn’t that 60 percent of your caseload has this ticking time bomb.” 

• A neighborhood-based service delivery system. Before welfare reform, the 
county operated a large welfare office in downtown Cleveland. In the latter 
half of 1 998, the office was decentralized to 1 1 neighborhood family service 
centers. The goal was to rid the agency of its impersonal, bureaucratic image 
and to do a better job of connecting clients to jobs and other resources in their 
communities. As one official explained, “If you talk to the managers of the 
neighborhood service centers now, they can tell you who the local employers 
are, they know all the social service providers, they know the city council 
members. . . . That never would have happened with a centralized structure.” 

• An integrated case management model. In the past, Cuyahoga County 
hired separate groups of staff to perform income maintenance functions (for 
example, determining eligibility for cash assistance and other benefits) and 
welfare-to-work functions (assigning clients to education and training activi- 
ties, monitoring participation, approving support services like child care, and 
similar duties). Starting in 1998, the county opted to consolidate these two 
functions." County officials believed that, within the context of welfare re- 
form, an integrated model offered two advantages. First, every single client 
who came onto welfare would immediately undergo an employment assess- 
ment and be referred to appropriate services. Second, staff would be better 
able to keep close tabs on the progress that clients were making toward em- 
ployment as the 36-month time limit approached. 

These reforms — which involved setting up new offices and hiring and training large 
numbers of staff — consumed the full attention of welfare administrators throughout 1998. 



1 'This decision was based largely on research indicating that an integrated case management model in Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, produced higher participation in work-related activities and greater welfare savings than a tradi- 
tional approach that used separate income maintenance and welfare-to-work case managers. See Brock and 
Harknett, 1998. 
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Though difficult to achieve, the “look” and operating procedures of the welfare agency were 
transformed. Perhaps one of the major accomplishments was to rally staff around a mission 
statement that placed new emphasis on making the welfare department more “user-friendly,” 
“relentless” in focusing on employment, and performance-driven. Staff also committed them- 
selves to strengthening Cleveland’s neighborhoods and creating “an energizing and inspiring 
place to work.” 12 This newfound vision gave staff a sense of purpose and a reason to hope that 
welfare reform would lead to positive changes for their clients and the community. 

What accounted for the transformation? Clearly, the county commissioners’ strong 
commitment to welfare reform played a major part. Many staff also credited former CW&T 
director Ralph Johnson, who brought tremendous energy and focus to the agency during his 
tenure (1998-2000). Johnson, in turn, credited the management team he assembled to lead 
CW&T and the 1 1 neighborhood centers. Finally, the funding surplus that emerged under wel- 
fare reform was essential. As noted in Chapter 1, the federal government provided TANF funds 
to states in the form of a block grant, based on pre-1996 expenditures for AFDC, Emergency 
Assistance, and JOBS. 13 In turn, Ohio applied the same formula to the counties (though recent 
state decisions have led to funding cuts, as will be discussed at the end of the chapter). With 
county caseloads on the decline, the county had more money to spend per client than ever be- 
fore, and it also had more flexibility in how it could use the money. As a result, the county could 
undertake major reforms and expand services without taking away funds from other programs. 



Case Management and Service Delivery Under Welfare Reform 

Interactions Between Clients and Welfare Staff 

Anyone who walked into one of Cuyahoga County’s neighborhood family service cen- 
ters after 1998 could not help but notice that welfare had entered a new era. In addition to hous- 
ing welfare staff — now divided into separate units for CW&T and CH&N case managers — 
the centers provided space for child support enforcement officers and, in some locations, Ohio 
Bureau of Employment Services (OBES) staff. In the waiting areas, huge banners proclaimed 
the time-limit policy: “Your clock is ticking . . . Cash benefits are limited to a total of 36 months 
in your lifetime. 14 It’s the law. Talk to your caseworker about time limits.” OBES staff posted 
job listings from employers throughout the county. In some offices, closed-circuit televisions 
ran continuous feature stories and “infomercials” promoting the value of work, self-sufficiency, 
and responsible parenting. 



l2 Cuyahoga County of Ohio, 2000. 

13 U.S. House of Representatives, Committee on Ways and Means, 1998. 

l4 In fact, the lifetime limit in Ohio is 60 months. After 36 months on cash assistance, families are ineligi- 
ble for a minimum of 24 months but then can reapply for up to 24 months of additional aid. 
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For welfare applicants and recipients, the primary communicator of policies — and the 
conduit for all benefits and services received through the welfare department — were the 
CW&T case managers, known as Self-Sufficiency Coaches. These staff were expected to get to 
know their clients and to work with them until they left welfare. Their responsibilities included 
determining clients’ eligibility for all benefits provided through the agency, including cash as- 
sistance, food stamps, and Medicaid; conducting employability assessments and assigning cli- 
ents to work activities; processing child care payments for clients who were employed or attend- 
ing work activities; monitoring participation in work activities; imposing sanctions on clients 
who failed to comply with OWF requirements; and enforcing time limits. In short, coaches had 
a complex job that demanded wide-ranging skills. 

Before welfare reform, the vast majority of Self-Sufficiency Coaches had been em- 
ployed by the welfare agency as income maintenance workers or JOBS case managers. As 
shown near the bottom of Table 2.2, their average length of employment was almost 13 years. 
Nearly all the coaches had at least some college; about half had a four-year degree or graduate- 
level training. Like the clients they served, most of the coaches were black women. They gener- 
ally maintained caseloads of 80 or fewer cases — a relatively low number for staff in urban 
welfare departments. 15 To help them perform their duties, they used an automated computer 
system that guided them through eligibility and employment assessment interviews, calculated 
benefits, and maintained historical records of benefits and services received. One particularly 
helpful feature of the system was that it kept track of how many months remained before a cli- 
ent would hit the time limit for OWF, and it flashed that figure on the computer screen when- 
ever the client’s records were accessed. 

On a survey conducted in April 2000, the coaches generally revealed good knowledge 
of the key tenets of welfare reform (Table 2.2). For example, over 90 percent knew that there 
was a diversion program to keep applicants from going on welfare; a requirement for adult re- 
cipients to work or participate in an approved work activity; and a lifetime limit on cash assis- 
tance. One policy that was not as widely understood was the earned income disregard, which 
only about two-thirds of staff correctly recognized. It is important to note that staff did not need 
to understand the earned income disregard in order for clients to receive it, since the computer 



l5 See Brock, Nelson, and Reiter, 2002; Hamilton and Brock, 1994. 
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The Project on Devolution and Urban Change 
Table 2.2 

Knowledge, Practices, and Characteristics of Self-Sufficiency Coaches 



Characteristic 


Percentage or Mean 


Knowledge of welfare policies 




Staff who correctly reported that the county: 




Has a diversion program 


97.1 


Requires adult recipients to work or participate in 




an approved activity 


98.8 


Has a lifetime time limit on cash assistance 


90.7 


Has an earnings disregard policy 


67.6 


Discretion in case management 




Staff who report that personal judgment, rather than agency rules, 




guide the following decisions: 




When to divert clients from welfare 


34.7 


What initial program or activity to assign a client 


46.3 


What subsequent program or activity to assign a client 


54.3 


When to exempt clients from participation 


19.5 


When to sanction clients 


11.2 


When to provide transitional benefits 


6.1 


Handling of integrated case management role 




Staff who reported that: 




They had proper training to do their work 


47.9 


Their job functions were clearly described 


36.9 


All or most of their time: 




Is spent on income maintenance 


23.8 


Is spent on employment-related tasks 


12.3 


Is evenly divided 


63.9 


Assignments to work activities 




Staff recommendations for clients without a high school diploma or GED 




Get a job as quickly as possible 


22.4 


Get more education or training 


75.2 


Staff recommendation for clients with a high school diploma or GED 




Get a job as quickly as possible 


79.3 


Get more education or training 


17.9 


Monitoring and sanctioning 




Average percentage of clients whom staff report: 




Are contacted each month 


63.3 


Have been verbally warned about sanctions 




in the past 6 months 


43.3 


Were actually sanctioned in the past 6 months 


10.0 



(continued) 
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Table 2.2 (continued) 



Characteristic 


Percentage or Mean 


Staff characteristics 
Gender 


Female 


78.3 


Male 


21.7 


Race/ethnicity 


Black, non-Hispanic 


69.8 


White, non-Hispanic 


25.4 


Hispanic 


2.9 


Other 


1.5 


Education 


High school diploma/GED 


3.2 


Some college 


29.7 


Technical/2-year college degree 


14.6 


4-year college degree 


34.7 


Graduate coursework or degree 


16.4 


Years employed by the county (average) 


12.6 


Caseload size (average) 


77 


Sample size 


256 



SOURCE: MDRC calculations using data from a staff survey of Cuyahoga County Self-Sufficiency 
Coaches, administered in April 2000. 
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performed the calculation automatically during eligibility determination. To the extent that the 
earned income disregard was intended to encourage clients to find work, however, staff confu- 
sion may have weakened the message. 

One of the most distinctive features of case management in Cuyahoga County was the 
relatively high degree of discretion that staff had in determining how best to help clients. 
Coaches were encouraged to understand each case’s unique circumstances and — within the 
bounds of state and county policy — to make their best judgments about the benefits and ser- 
vices to offer. On the staff survey, about one in three coaches said that their personal judgment 
rather than agency rules guided them on when to divert clients from welfare, and about half re- 
ported that they relied on personal judgment to decide what kinds of work activities to assign to 
their clients. As one coach explained: 

Usually, I ask [clients] what they want from us, what they are looking for. I’ll 
ask them if they graduated from high school, whether they have special train- 
ing, what their interests are. A lot depends on how desperate they are and 
what their needs are. 

It is worth noting that coaches did not exercise discretion in all areas of their work. 
Only 1 1 percent, for example, felt that they had much leeway on when to sanction clients, and 
just 6 percent said that they relied on personal judgment to decide when to provide transitional 
benefits. Still, Cuyahoga staff tended to have much more flexibility in working with clients than 
is typical of welfare staff in other cities. 16 

CW&T officials believed that their model of case management was consistent with the 
agency’s goals of becoming more “user friendly” for staff and clients. Many coaches, however, 
felt anxious about the breadth of their responsibilities and burdened by the sense that clients’ 
fates rested in their hands. On the survey, less than half said that they had proper training to do 
their work or that their job functions were clearly described. One of the neighborhood family 
service center administrators summed up the challenge as follows: 

It was a tremendous transition for all of our workers. . . . We had very high 
stress levels for awhile. [Previously], every worker had only one piece of the 
pie: Either they were [income maintenance] or JOBS. [After welfare reform], 
they had to learn the other role. Only now [in April 2000] are staff really get- 
ting to the position of knowing what it is they are expected to do. I think 
workers like the idea of becoming a pivotal force of helping clients get em- 
ployment. They like the role, the more rounded role. And of course, it is a 



16 Brock, Nelson, and Reiter, 2002. 
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great plus when we see clients get employed. . . . [However], caseloads are 
still too high to offer intensive counseling. 

CW&T administrators acknowledged that some coaches had difficulty with the job. 
They brought in outside trainers in 1 998 to help coaches leam case management techniques, and 
they developed resource manuals to help staff locate the services available for clients with spe- 
cific problems and circumstances. Fieldwork in the neighborhood family service centers indi- 
cated that case managers used the resource manuals and generally grew more confident in their 
roles over time. 

Diverting Applicants from Cash Assistance 

One of the most difficult roles for coaches to perform — requiring a combination of 
personal judgment, program knowledge, and salesmanship — was welfare diversion. By law, 
no one could be prevented from applying for cash assistance. At the same time, CW&T admin- 
istrators made clear that one measure of the agency’s success was the number of families that 
were persuaded not to go on OWF. 17 It is important to note that only OWF applicants were tar- 
geted for diversion; there was no deliberate effort to discourage people from applying for food 
stamps, Medicaid, and subsidized child care. Indeed, the agency’s policy was to promote these 
benefits as alternatives to OWF. 

When asked to describe welfare diversion, coaches indicated that they tried to under- 
stand the particular reasons why applicants were seeking welfare, and offer up alternatives to 
cash assistance. One coach described his conversations with applicants as follows: 

Where have you been? How have you been maintaining before you came to 
this office? Before we talk about opening up cash, I say we have OBES 
[Ohio Bureau of Employment Services] located in this facility; maybe we 
can get you back into employment. We explore child support. Have you been 
to child support? Had paternity been established? Even people who have kids 
that get SSI [Supplemental Security Income], they may have means so that 
they don’t need OWF. ... A lot of people say they don’t want to do the work 
requirement. They will say, ‘Give me the medical and the food stamps and I 
am happy. ’ They may dig down and find other means of support. 

Coaches generally scheduled welfare applications over two appointments so that clients 
would have time to think about whether they really needed cash assistance. Sometimes, appli- 
cants chose not to return for a second meeting, in which case the application was denied. 



1 ’Cuyahoga County of Ohio, 1999, 2000. 
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Coaches stressed, however, that they would always complete the OWF eligibility interview 
once applicants made clear their decision to apply. 

In December 1999, Cuyahoga launched its Prevention, Retention, and Contingency 
(PRC) program to help with diversion and hasten the exit of clients already on welfare. CW&T 
administrators described the program as flexible short-term or one-time assistance that would 
prevent dependence on public benefits, help adults maintain or find work, or meet emergency 
needs that threatened the well-being of adults or children. As one example, they suggested that 
PRC could be used for car repairs to help a family member get to work. They said that it could 
also be used to purchase tools or uniforms for a job, to pay rent or utilities during unpaid sick or 
maternity leave, to repair a broken refrigerator, or to buy winter coats for children. OWF appli- 
cants and recipients could receive up to $3,000 in PRC monies in a 12-month period. The in- 
come limit was set at 200 percent of poverty level, making it an easier benefit to qualify for than 
OWF. Importantly, PRC grants did not count toward the 36-month time limit. 

At first, PRC seemed to be working as the county intended. Reviewing data on ap- 
proximately 5,900 diversionary grants issued between October 2000 and March 2001, county 
staff reported that over 80 percent of the families who received PRC stayed off the OWF rolls 
for at least six months. 18 While not a perfect measure of diversion — since not all families who 
received PRC necessarily qualified for OWF — these data suggest that the program was filling 
an important need and contributing to the county’s caseload decline. As word of the PRC pro- 
gram spread, however, staff in the neighborhood family service centers found themselves over- 
whelmed by the demand for grants. The number of PRC grants issued for diversionary purposes 
jumped from 858 in December 1999 to 2,679 in September 2000. With this increased demand 
came spiraling costs; during this same period, monthly expenditures rose from $1.2 million to 
$3.4 million. 19 As one center manager explained: 

When the message initially went out to the community about PRC, it was 
like a cash cow. The initial implementation was December 1. It was like 
Christmas! So working on PRC became the major business that we were in. 

We are now just digging out of it. It invited a lot of ineligible people to come 
and apply. Then, those that got denied for PRC made our hearings go sky high. 

CW&T administrators realized that they had erred by making PRC eligibility so broad, 
and they ended up revising the program’s policies three times to constrain the issuance of 
grants. As of April 2001, coaches were required to obtain clear documentation of clients’ needs 
and proof that other sources of support had been explored before they could issue a PRC grant. 
The funds also had to be tied to a self-sufficiency plan. Staff have continued to use PRC as a 



l8 Cuyahoga County of Ohio, 2001 . 
l9 Cuyahoga County of Ohio, 2000. 
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diversion tool, but with much less frequency. In September 200 1 — the last month for which 
data were available for this report — about 700 families chose PRC instead of OWF, and 
monthly expenditures totaled $716,000. 20 

Welfare-to-Work Services 

As with diversion from cash assistance, CW&T placed a strong emphasis on clients’ 
work activities as a measure of the agency’s success. This became evident starting in fiscal year 
1998, when Cuyahoga County pushed many clients to get involved in some type of work activ- 
ity. At first, the county placed primary emphasis on unpaid work experience or job search. Start- 
ing in fiscal year 1999, the county began developing a wider array of services — most operated 
by private nonprofit organizations under contract with the county — to address the multifaceted 
problems that clients and staff were facing. These included specialized job search programs tar- 
geted to “job-hoppers” (clients who could not hold down a job for any length of time) and peo- 
ple with severe or multiple barriers to employment. 21 As the county developed more specialized 
services, its expenditures on welfare-to-work activities grew from $13.7 million in 1997/1998 to 
$18.3 million in 1999/2000 — a 34 percent increase (Figure 2.1). On a per-client basis, the 
county’s average expenditures increased from $588 to over $1,300 during the same period. 
Note that these figures do not include child care costs — another major work-related expense 
and a source of growth in the county budget. 

In general, CW&T administrators and staff took a broader view of the work require- 
ment than indicated in the federal or state law. The key principle that they tried to enforce was 
that all welfare recipients who were not already employed should be involved in activities de- 
signed to get them employed. For many welfare recipients, that might involve the kinds of job 
search and short-term training programs that “counted” under federal and state laws; for others, 
it might be a basic education program or substance abuse treatment, to name two examples. 
CW&T administrators and staff generally assigned clients to 30 hours of activities as the laws re- 
quired, but, once again, they placed greater emphasis on making sure that clients were doing 
something rather than verifying that clients met the federal participation requirement every week. 

Coaches tended to base decisions about work assignments on two factors: clients’ edu- 
cation history and their months left on welfare. As Table 2.2 shows, three-quarters of the 
coaches recommended that clients who lacked a high school diploma or General Educational 
Development (GED) certificate obtain more education or training before looking for a job. 
Conversely, for clients with a high school diploma or GED, approximately four out of five 



20 Cuyahoga County of Ohio, 2001 . 

2 'Brock, Nelson, and Reiter (2002) provide a detailed breakdown of monthly trends in work activity rates 
in Cuyahoga County. 
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The Project on Devolution and Urban Change 
Figure 2.1 

Cuyahoga County Expenditures on Work Programs and Services, 
Excluding Child Care, 1994/1995 - 1999/2000 




1994/1995 1995/1996 1996/1997 1997/1998 1998/1999 1999/2000 

State fiscal year (July-June) 



SOURCE: Cuyahoga County Office of Health and Human Services. 



coaches indicated that they pushed them to get a job right away, usually by sending them to a 
job search class. CW&T did not issue contracts for education services exclusively, but it en- 
couraged a number of providers to combine GED or basic skills instruction with job search or 
vocational training classes. Many coaches preferred these “mixed” options to strictly job search 
or work experience programs. As one staff member explained: 

I don’t push getting off cash assistance, I push getting a skill. The county 
may not like that, but that is how I feel. The only time I will push a client to 
get a job is if they are fighting me about getting training. A lot of my cases 
are in training programs. 

As the 36-month time limit approached, even coaches who were staunch advocates of education 
and training said that they started pushing job search — particularly when clients had fewer 
than 12 months left on cash assistance. 



Coaches indicated that they monitored their clients’ employment and work activities 
closely. On the staff survey, they reported being in contact with the majority of their clients at 
least once each month (Table 2.2). If clients were not working or attending an assigned activity, 
coaches determined whether there was good cause for nonparticipation. Most case managers 
said that they would eventually sanction clients who did not comply with work requirements but 
that they would first try to persuade a client to participate and would extend a second chance. 
As one coach explained: 
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Many times the [client’s response] is, “I can’t do it because of this.” What I 
am telling them ... is that it is not based on exemption, it is based on suc- 
cess. I try to buy them in; that is what has worked for me. ... I want to com- 
municate that it is mandatory, but not with a hammer. 

Administrative data confirm that sanctioning in Cuyahoga was fairly low: During fiscal years ' 
1 998 through 2000, less than 2 percent of adults who were determined to be “mandatory” for 
work activities were sanctioned in an average month. 22 

Judging from trends in the county’s work activity rates from the mid-1990s through 
2000, CW&T’s efforts to move clients into work activities and employment paid off (Figure 
2.2). The trend is seen most dramatically when comparing changes before and after welfare re- 
form. For example, the percentage of adult cash assistance recipients who were working or par- 
ticipating in welfare-to-work program activities increased roughly two and a half times, from 19 
percent in fiscal year 1997/1998 to 49 percent in fiscal year 1999/2000. Particularly noteworthy 
is the sharp increase in the percentage of welfare recipients who were employed while on cash 
assistance: from 18 percent of all adults on welfare in fiscal year 1997/1998 (when the state’s 
new earned income disregard policy went into effect) to 33 percent in fiscal year 1999/2000. 23 

Clients who left welfare for employment qualified for up to one year of transitional 
Medicaid and child care assistance. CW&T coaches normally processed these benefits — to- 
gether with food stamps — for six months, after which time cases were transferred to Cuyahoga 
Health and Nutrition staff. When former welfare recipients had exhausted their transitional 
benefits, they could continue to receive food stamps, Medicaid, and child care assistance as long 
as they met income requirements and other eligibility guidelines. 

Procedures and Services Related to Time Limits 

As noted earlier, the 36-month time limit was expected to hit the first group of families 
in October 2000. In the months leading up to the actual cutoff, many coaches expressed some 
anxiety about the policy and said that it changed the way they worked with clients. As one 
coach explained: 

Time limits have affected me — knowing that I could be the result of [cli- 
ents’] failing or not failing. I am more responsible now for how they are go- 
ing to live. That kind of bothers you in a way. You hope you are doing the 
best thing, but you can never be completely sure. 



22 Brock, Nelson, and Reiter, 2002. 
23 Brock, Nelson, and Reiter, 2002. 
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Figure 2.2 

Percentage of Adult Cash Assistance Recipients Employed or Participating in 
Work Activities in Cuyahoga County, 1993/1994 - 1999/2000 




State fiscal year (July-June) 



■ Participating in work activities □ Employed and on cash assistance 



SOURCE: Ohio Department of Job and Family Services. 

NOTES: Data were supplied by the state and were not independently verified. MDRC made adjustments to 
minimize duplicated counts of recipients. 

Participation rates capture a broader array of activities than federal guidelines allow and are not limited to 
participants meeting the 30-hour weekly requirement. 



Another coach told an interviewer: 

We are more involved with clients now. I didn’t use to do any case mainte- 
nance; I just did intake. Now we get to know clients more. We keep reinforc- 
ing with them that their checks are going to stop. . . . What I try to reinforce 
is, yes, you may have 36 months, but that is out of a lifetime. I try every ave- 
nue I can to get them to save their months. 

Most coaches indicated that they told clients that time limits were to be taken seriously. Even 
coaches who had their own doubts about whether time limits would be implemented said that 
they told clients that there were no guarantees that welfare would continue, and they advised 
clients to prepare for the possibility that their grants might end. 

In the spring and summer of 2000, CW&T administrators asked the coaches to conduct 
in-person interviews with all families at risk of hitting the time limit by the end of the year, in 
order to better understand their characteristics and circumstances. Staff completed over 4,000 
interviews, revealing three categories of families: a group already working and earning enough 
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to replace the OWF check (22 percent); a group who appeared “on track” toward finding em- 
ployment, either because they were making good progress in a job training program or because 
they were actively looking for work (54 percent); and a group who did not appear to have any 
viable strategy for replacing OWF income and had significant barriers to employment — the 
most common barrier being physical or mental health problems experienced by the adult or 
children on the case (24 percent). 24 Based on this analysis, CW&T staff developed protocols 
and services to help ensure that clients were prepared and that families and children would not 
be placed at risk when cash assistance ended. 

As a starting point, the county required all families who were within two months of los- 
ing their benefits to undergo a pre-time-limit interview. The interview had three main purposes: 
to make sure that families understood their cash benefits were about to end; to determine 
whether families had a realistic plan to replace OWF income; and to ensure that families con- 
tinued to receive noncash benefits for which they were eligible — namely, food stamps, Medi- 
caid, and child care subsidies. Families hitting the time limit could also receive PRC funds to 
address employment-related expenses or other critical needs. Unlike many other aspects of the 
coaches’ job, the pre-time-limit interview was highly structured. Coaches were given printed 
interview forms, a list of referral resources, and a set of “talking points” to use with clients who 
were nearing the time limit. At the end of the interview, clients were required to write their own 
statement on how they planned to support themselves after their OWF checks ended. 

CW&T administrators took the position that employment was the best means of replac- 
ing OWF income in nearly all cases. Coaches were instructed to show clients exactly how many 
hours of work they needed to do at various wage levels to support their families. Clients in need 
of employment were referred to the “Labor Pool,” where job developers worked with them in- 
dividually to find job openings, or to temporary employment agencies in the private sector. Cli- 
ents were also encouraged to search the Internet and to peruse the job listings posted inside the 
neighborhood family service centers. 

Recognizing that not all clients would find work through the strategies above, the 
county created two “last resort” programs. The first was the Transitional Jobs Program, which 
offered up to six weeks of paid job search assistance followed by three months of subsidized 
employment for clients who reached the time limit without finding work. During the job search 
component, participants received minimum wage to attend job-readiness classes and contact 
employers; once hired, clients earned whatever wage the employer normally provided for the 
position. The program offered employers a 100 percent subsidy for the first 30 days that clients 
remained on the payroll and a 75 percent subsidy for the next 60 days. Transitional Jobs Pro- 
gram staff were expected to work closely with clients and employers for six months to make 



24 Booker, 2000. 
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sure that clients stayed on the job, and it was up to them to notify Self-Sufficiency Coaches of 
any needs for support services or payments, such as PRC grants. 

The second post-time-limit option was Short-Term Transitional Assistance, which was 
essentially an extension of clients’ cash assistance checks for a maximum of six months. This 
option was limited to four target groups: parents with infants under 12 weeks of age, teenage 
parents who were attending high school or an approved GED program, parents caring for a 
physically disabled or mentally ill family member, and parents who were themselves physically 
disabled or mentally ill or who had a short-term medical crisis. 

As a final safeguard, the county instituted a child safety review process to ensure that 
families were not harmed by the termination of the OWF grant. Child safety review workers 
conducted home visits with families who did not show up for the pre-time-limit interview or 
who gave coaches reason to suspect that the family did not have adequate means of financial 
support. The child safety workers’ charge was to discuss family income sources, determine 
whether children were being adequately cared for, and make referrals to appropriate services. 
They were also authorized to give out vouchers that families could redeem at local stores for 
immediate, pressing needs like food or clothing. Child safety workers reported their findings 
and recommendations to case managers and, as appropriate, to the county’s child protective ser- 
vices agency. They were expected to follow up with families within 90 days of the home visit to 
make sure that any problems had been mitigated and that no new problems had arisen. 

To the surprise of some CW&T staff — and, no doubt, of many clients — the county’s 
enforcement of the 36-month time limit was extremely tough. As Figure 2.3 shows, nearly 
1,300 cases were closed in October 2000, representing the total number of cases that had re- 
ceived cash assistance without interruption since OWF was implemented. Over 12 months, ap- 
proximately 4,000 cases were terminated because of time limits. The two “fallback” options — 
the Transitional Jobs Program and Short-Term Transitional Assistance — were not heavily 
used. 25 From October 2000 through August 2001, only 433 families participated in the Transi- 
tional Jobs Program. On average, 155 families received Short-Term Transitional Assistance on 
a monthly basis. (Recall that families who were approved for Short-Term Transitional Assis- 
tance usually received it for a period of three to six months.) Approximately 1,900 families 
were referred to the child safety review, and close to 90 percent were contacted. The reviews 
turned up a handful of cases in which families and children seemed to be at serious risk of harm, 
but, in most cases, child safety workers did not detect major problems. 

County administrators’ staff admitted to some surprise — and considerable relief — 
that time limits were enforced without any apparent major problems. When time limits hit, most 



25 Data in the remainder of this paragraph are based on correspondence with Jim Rohn, Cuyahoga Work 
and Training, June 20, 2002. 
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The Project on Devolution and Urban Change 
Figure 2.3 

Cash Assistance Cases Terminated Because of Time Limits in Cuyahoga County, 

October 2000 - September 2001 
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SOURCE: Cuyahoga County of Ohio, 2001 . 

families either were already working or quickly found work, an outcome that staff attributed to 
the county’s welfare-to-work services and the insistent message concerning time limits. Staff 
also felt that the benefits offered to low-income working families — namely, food stamps, 
Medicaid, and child care subsidies — made it possible for many families to get by, even at low 
wages. Finally, staff credited the child safety review process with ensuring that the time-limit 
cutoffs did not lead to undue hardship. Just as important, they said that simply knowing that the 
child safety review existed made them more confident in carrying out time limits and less fear- 
ful of negative effects. 



Perceptions and Experiences of Former and Ongoing Welfare 
Recipients 

To this point, the chapter has described implementation chiefly from the standpoint of 
program administrators and staff. This section turns to the people who were the main targets of 
the county’s welfare reform efforts — former and ongoing welfare recipients — to understand 
their perceptions and experiences. It draws on two independent data sources: 



• A survey of nearly 700 randomly selected women who, in May 1995, were 
single mothers between the ages of 1 8 and 45, lived in high-poverty neighbor- 
hoods, and received cash assistance in Cuyahoga County. These women were 
interviewed at two points after welfare reform began — in 1998 and in 2001 — 
to capture changes in their situations and experiences over time. 

• Ethnographic interviews with 38 low-income, single-parent families, con- 
ducted over three and a half years starting in 1998. At the time of the first in- 
terview, all the families who participated in the ethnography received cash 
assistance, were headed by women, and lived in high-poverty neighborhoods 
in Cuyahoga County. 

The methodologies used for the survey and for the ethnography and the characteristics 
of both groups of respondents are explained in detail in Chapter 4. For the following discussion, 
readers should be aware that although all respondents in the two samples received cash assis- 
tance at the point they were selected for the study, the majority left welfare over the course of 
the follow-up period. As a result, survey and ethnographic respondents had varying levels of 
“exposure” to welfare reform. Nonetheless, as former and ongoing welfare recipients who re- 
sided in Cleveland’s poorest communities, they offer an important perspective on how welfare 
policies were communicated and how programs were operated. 

Knowledge of Welfare Rules 

One of the main topics addressed by both the survey and the ethnography was the level 
of knowledge women had about several major features of OWF, including time limits and tran- 
sitional benefits intended to help welfare recipients move into the workforce. A principal duty 
of the Self-Sufficiency Coach was to make sure that clients understood the new rules and were 
prepared for time limits. The welfare agency also tried to communicate its policies through pub- 
lic forums, the media, banners in welfare offices, and a variety of printed materials that were 
handed out or mailed to welfare applicants and recipients. Of course, individuals could pick up 
information — accurate or not — from a variety of other sources, including relatives, friends, 
and service providers. Table 2.3 shows the percentages of survey respondents who had a correct 
understanding of several major policies in 1998 and in 2001. 

Time limits. If there was a single message that policymakers wanted welfare reform to 
convey, it was that cash assistance would not continue indefinitely but was limited to several 
years in a lifetime. On this point, the survey revealed a high level of awareness: More than 90 
percent of respondents were aware of the time limit at both the first and the second interviews. 
The percentage of respondents who could identify the precise length of the time limit — 36 
months — grew significantly over time, from 59 percent in 1998 to 71 percent in 2001. The 
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The Project on Devolution and Urban Change 
Table 2.3 

Changes in Knowledge of Welfare Rules Among Former and Ongoing Welfare Recipients 
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ethnographic study revealed a similar high level of awareness. In fact, during the third round of 
interviews (in 2000), everyone in the ethnographic sample knew approximately how much time 
she had left on her time-limit clock, whether she was currently on welfare or not. Respondents 
who had gone off welfare talked about their remaining time as being “banked” for potential 
tough times ahead. 

As described earlier, Cuyahoga County was very firm in its enforcement of time limits. 
The ethnographic respondents were well aware of this fact, and many expressed dismay at the 
county’s policy. A number of sample members reported health problems, or had children or 
other relatives with chronic illness or disability for whom they provided care, and felt that they 
should receive time-limit extensions. 26 As described earlier, the county offered Short-Term 
Transitional Assistance to individuals who had documented medical problems that would pre- 
vent them from working after hitting the time limit, but the ethnographic interviews suggest that 
women did not know about this or were told that it was not an option. For example, Wendy, a 
welfare mother who had sustained a workplace injury to her foot, told an interviewer in 2000: 

According to my caseworker, they have a new policy. It’s that no one gets an 
extension. Now before they said they would be able to keep 5 to 10 percent 
of their caseloads. Now it’s zero. No exceptions. 

Indeed, Wendy was an example of a welfare mother who was cut off at 36 months, despite her 
belief that she should have qualified for an extension. 

Earned income disregard. OWF’s simplified and expanded earned income disregard 
policy was intended to provide a financial incentive for welfare recipients to go to work. As 
noted earlier, many Self-Sufficiency Coaches did not fully understand the policy, although the 
computer system that they used to calculate benefits automatically figured the disregard for any 
recipient who reported earnings. Given staff confusion, it follows that clients would be confused 
as well — and, indeed, this is suggested by the survey. In 1998, 59 percent of the sample said 
that they knew that welfare recipients could keep part of their earnings if they went to work; in 
2001, this figure dropped to 47 percent. The decrease may reflect the fact that most sample 
members were working by 2001 and had already lost welfare benefits because their earnings 
were too high. It also seems possible that, between 1998 and 2001, the increasing attention paid 
to time limits may have “drowned out” any mention of the earned income disregard. 

Transitional benefits. The county placed a strong emphasis on publicizing the avail- 
ability of transitional benefits for clients leaving welfare for work, and the survey suggests that 
these efforts paid off. In 1998, 56 percent of clients knew that they would get help paying for 



26 See London, Scott, and Hunter (Forthcoming) for further discussion of women’s health and child care 
concerns. 



child care if they left welfare for work; in 2001, this figure increased to 70 percent. Similarly, in 
1998, 63 percent of respondents knew that they would continue getting medical benefits; in 
2001, the number rose to 77 percent. The 1998 interview did not ask clients whether they could 
continue to receive food stamps if they left welfare for employment, but 64 percent of respon- 
dents at the second interview said that they understood this policy. 

The ethnographic interviews similarly detected a high awareness of transitional benefits 
yet also revealed some confusion about the details. Though most respondents knew that food 
stamps and Medicaid were available to people who worked, many held the mistaken notion that 
Medicaid and food stamps were time-limited, just like cash assistance. When asked if people 
who leave welfare and go to work can continue to receive food stamps, Hallie, the mother of 
one child, remarked: 

It depends if you used up all your months. I guess they give you 36 months, 
if you use up the whole 36 months, they don’t let you have nothing. . . . My 
caseworker told me that in person, when I went there and had my interview. 

With me working and being able to get on my feet the way I am, they don’t 
feel that I need [food stamps] any more. 

Winnie, another ethnographic respondent, expressed similar confusion. She thought that 
transitional Medicaid was being cut back, when, in fact, the county tried to promote greater usage: 

It used to be up to a year, but now I heard it’s six months, but I guess they 
only go by if your job is giving you insurance. So far I’m not receiving any 
insurance [at my job]. 

These findings suggest that the county’s efforts to explain the availability of transitional 
benefits may have been overshadowed by the message about time-limited cash assistance. It is 
worth noting that Winnie continued to receive Medicaid and food stamps after she left welfare 
for work, despite her confusion. Other ethnographic respondents, however, indicated that they 
skipped eligibility appointments and gave up food stamp and Medicaid benefits for which they 
apparently qualified — all because of mistaken notions that their income was too high or that 
they had used up their allotted months. 

Prevention, Retention, and Contingency (PRC) grants. Neither the survey nor the 
ethnography asked specifically about welfare diversion, since all the women in the two samples 
received cash assistance at baseline. Nonetheless, a question on the 2001 survey revealed that 
10 percent of the sample received a PRC grant. In the ethnographic interviews, women had a lot 
to say about PRC grants and often knew people who received them. At the same time, they 
tended to be unclear about who was eligible for the funds, how to access them, or what types of 
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situations were covered. Maria, who requested an application for a PRC grant for emergency 
assistance, gave the following explanation: 

I don’t know if you heard about it, that new program they’re having now. . . . 

They called it Retention something. They’re trying to keep people off of wel- 
fare. Well, I know all kind of people that got it, like to get their cars fixed and 
stuff. Well, when I asked my new caseworker about it, he asked me, did I use 
my car with my job. And I said no. And he’s like, then you can’t get your car 
fixed with it. So you know, it’s messed up, cause the two other people, I 
know they used it and got their cars fixed. Neither one of them didn’t even 
work! 

Many of the ethnographic respondents remarked that they thought their case managers 
were reluctant to approve PRC funds, and they stated that case managers acted as though “the 
money was theirs.” These comments fit with the accounts of welfare department staff, who de- 
scribed an increasing effort to constrain PRC issuance after an initial surge of payments. 

Use of Services and Interactions with Welfare Staff 

A second set of topics addressed by the survey and the ethnographic interviews in- 
cluded sample members’ interactions with welfare staff, use of work-related services, and ex- 
periences with sanctions and time limits. The survey results for these questions are presented in 
Table 2.4. Unlike the items reported in the previous table, many of these questions were asked 
only of sample members who were currently on welfare or had been on welfare within 12 
months of each interview. This subgroup — 223 cases out of a total sample of 689 — represents 
women who had the most contact with welfare programs and staff after OWF went into effect 
and who, presumably, had the most difficulty finding employment. To avoid confusion with the 
full sample, the following discussion refers to these women as ongoing recipients. 

Interactions with case managers. Perhaps because the case management role involved 
a mix of responsibilities aimed at “helping” and “enforcing,” the survey and ethnographic re- 
spondents had mixed feelings about their coaches — though it is fair to say that the enforcement 
role made a bigger impression. On the 2001 survey, 37 percent of the ongoing recipients felt 
that welfare staff took the time to get to know them and their situation, and 3 1 percent felt that 
staff would help them deal with problems affecting their participation in welfare-to-work activi- 
ties. By comparison, 59 percent felt that case managers pushed them to get jobs even before 
they felt ready, and 69 percent agreed with the statement that case managers “just wanted to 
enforce the rules.” Overall, the survey revealed little change in the women’s impressions of wel- 
fare staff from the first to the second interview, though more respondents reported that case 
managers urged them to “bank” their months on welfare at the second interview (26 percent) 
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than at the first (18 percent). These findings reinforce other evidence throughout this chapter of 
the increasing effort made by staff to get clients off cash assistance before time limits hit. 

In the ethnographic sample, a few of the women said that they liked their case managers 
and found them helpful, but most had less favorable views. Despite the county’s commitment to 
creating a “user-friendly” welfare agency, many of the women found their case managers to be 
condescending, rude, untruthful, unresponsive, or vindictive. Several respondents felt that their 
case manager did not treat them as an individual or consider their particular circumstances. In- 
terestingly, respondents’ opinions of welfare staff tended to differ based on employment status. 
Those who were employed were more likely to report respectful and kind interactions; those who 
had not found jobs were more likely to report poor relationships. One respondent specifically said 
that she saw a noticeable change in her coach’s attitude toward her when she found a job, in that 
the coach became more willing to answer questions and to accommodate her schedule. 

Work-related activities. The survey detected a statistically significant increase in on- 
going recipients’ participation in work-related activities, rising from 45 percent who attended at 
least one activity in 1998 to 60 percent in 2001 (Table 2.4). This finding is consistent with the 
county’s increased emphasis on preparing such clients for work as the time limit drew nearer. 
The growth was most heavily concentrated in job club and independent job search, although 
there was also a modest but statistically significant increase in attendance in basic education 
programs. In a follow-up question asked during the second interview, the majority of respon- 
dents who said that they participated in job club indicated that it was arranged by the welfare 
department; conversely, the majority of respondents who attended education programs said that 
they found the activities on their own. Nevertheless, roughly two out of five respondents indi- 
cated that their case managers urged them to get education or training to improve their skills. 

In the ethnographic interviews, many women said that they felt their case manager en- 
couraged them to seek employment rather than education and that it was not possible to do both. 
An ethnographic respondent named Marcy reflected this view: 

Well, they are not trying to get people to go back to school and to get trained 
and stuff like that because, well, you supposed to be cut off, you can’t go to 
school or go to training. It [the time limit] is so close, they don’t want you to 
go to school or training; they want you to get a job. 

Marcy’s explanation accurately summarized the welfare department’s policy in the year leading 
up to the time limit. Although she would have preferred to work toward a GED or attend a job 
training program, her case manager sent her to a job club. 

By the time the third round of ethnographic interviews was completed in 2000, ap- 
proximately three-fourths of the sample had participated in some form of employment prepara- 
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Table 2.4 

Changes in Use of Services and Welfare Experiences Among Ongoing Welfare Recipients 

First Interview (1998) Second Interview (2001) Difference 
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Table 2.4 (continued) 

First Interview (1998) Second Interview (2001) Difference 
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c Question asked of respondents who said that there is a time limit on how long a person can get cash welfare and also who were 
receiving welfare or had received welfare within 12 months of interview. 



tion program sponsored by the welfare department. Respondents’ feelings about the programs 
— and about job club/job search programs in particular — were mixed. Some of the women, 
like Karen, complained that the activities lacked substance: 

Most of the programs they try to put you in, it’s like a waste of time because 
. . . you [are] sitting up in there and they telling you about what to say at a job 
interview. How to act, I mean, just about how to sell [yourjself. ... I think 
it’s a waste of time. 

Others, like Tanya, indicated that they received valuable help from job club: 

It was a good program. They provide your transportation, and they look for a 
job for you. I learned how to write a resume, how to get my references done. 

I learned everything. And she got me a job, a beautiful job. 

Over time, the ethnographic sample members’ opinions of employment programs seemed to 
improve; some, like Tanya, credited the programs with helping them find jobs. 

Sanctions, disputes, and time limits. As described earlier, failure to attend required 
work activities could result in a financial sanction. Starting in October 1997, this meant closure 
of the entire family’s cash grant for at least one month. Earlier this chapter made the point that 
Cuyahoga County had a low rate of sanctioning: under 2 percent of all cases in an average 
month. The results in Table 2.4 show that 26 percent and 30 percent of the ongoing recipients 
said that they had been sanctioned in the year before their 1998 and 2001 interviews, respec- 
tively. In interpreting these results, it is important to bear in mind that this subgroup would, by 
definition, be at higher risk of sanctioning than the average recipient and that the survey cap- 
tures sanctions imposed during the past 12 months, not a single month. The lesson to draw is 
that although Cuyahoga County’s sanctioning policies may have been much easier than policies 
in other places, many ongoing recipients eventually suffered the consequences of noncompli- 
ance with welfare rules. 27 

Like the women in the survey, a number of ethnographic respondents reported that they 
were sanctioned. Most indicated that they understood the work requirement, but they expressed 
some confusion about the particular circumstances that would result in sanctioning or how long 
the sanctions would last. The reasons that they gave for being sanctioned included quitting a 
job, refusing or being fired from a job, missing meetings with caseworkers, failing to attend job 
training programs, and failing to provide paperwork to the welfare office. In general, ethno- 
graphic respondents tended to regain compliance fairly quickly, though in one instance a re- 
spondent said that her sanction remained in effect for a full year. 



21 A prior report (Polit, London, and Martinez, 2001) notes that women who had substantial barriers to em- 
ployment were significantly more likely to have been sanctioned than women without such barriers. 
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As discussed earlier in the chapter, Cuyahoga County began cutting clients off cash as- 
sistance because of the 36-month time limit in October 2000. As of the 2001 interview, 39 per- 
cent of the ongoing recipients in the survey said that their cash assistance had ended because of 
time limits. In the ethnographic study, roughly the same proportion of women (16 out of 38) 
were cut off at the time limit. According to the ethnographic respondents, case managers had 
given them numerous reminders that the time limit was approaching. Some also indicated that 
their case managers showed a greater interest in them in the months immediately before the 
time-limit cutoff, whether by helping them with job information and classes, arranging child 
care subsidies, or encouraging them to apply for SSI. Nevertheless, their post-time-limit experi- 
ences were mixed. Of the 16 ethnographic cases who hit time limits, 8 indicated that they were 
supporting their families through legitimate employment, and most of the remaining 8 were re- 
lying on family members and support networks. Chapters 4 and 5 present a fuller analysis of the 
employment statuses and economic circumstances of families who hit the time limit. 



Summary and Conclusions 

Without a doubt, welfare reform resulted in tremendous change in Cuyahoga County’s 
welfare policies and operations. As evidenced in Figure 2.4, however, this change developed 
over several years. Although OWF had an official start date of October 1997, the “message” of 
welfare reform — including time limits on cash assistance — was under discussion much 
sooner. Planning for welfare reform began as early as 1996, and the reorganization of the wel- 
fare department took place during 1998. As time limits approached, county administrators and 
staff placed increasing emphasis on moving welfare recipients into work activities and unsubsi- 
dized jobs. They also devoted increased attention to diverting applicants from coming onto cash 
assistance, though mushrooming costs led to some curtailment of PRC grants. Time limits — 
the sine qua non of welfare reform — went into effect in October 2000. The county’s enforce- 
ment was firm, and relatively few families participated in the post-time-limit Transitional Jobs 
Program or received short-term extensions. 

The welfare recipients who were interviewed for the study reinforced the impression 
that welfare was an unfolding process. In general, survey and ethnographic respondents sug- 
gested that they gained a better understanding of welfare rules over time. Because the message 
about time limits was communicated so 'forcefully, however, other aspects of welfare reform 
may have been overshadowed, and some families may have come to the mistaken belief that 
food stamps and Medicaid were also time-limited. Ongoing recipients who stayed on the rolls 
were more likely to participate in work activities as the years went by — and to feel increas- 
ingly “pushed” by welfare staff to get jobs and “bank” their remaining months on welfare. 

As data collection for this report drew to a close in 2001, Cuyahoga County’s welfare 
department was still in transition. A state decision to shift a large portion of TANF funds into 
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Figure 2.4 

Welfare Reform Time Line in Cuyahoga County 
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early-childhood education programs reduced the county’s funding for welfare programs by 25 
percent: from $64 million in fiscal year 2001 to $48 million in fiscal year 2002. 28 In response, 
the welfare agency encouraged hundreds of staff to take early retirement, and it began planning 
another major reorganization. As of September 2001, welfare-to-work contracts were being cur- 
tailed, and the Transitional Jobs Program for post-time-limit recipients was eliminated. Many 
county administrators and staff expressed frustration and disappointment that the cuts would 
undo their many accomplishments. As one county official lamented: 

We are feeling cheated. We brought all our best planning knowledge and put 
together a dynamic, effective network of services. But because of a state de- 
cision, we don’t have the dollars that I believe Congress intended us to have. 

. . . Everything we thought was important for the full package, now mostly 
has been eroded. 

It is worth underscoring that the reduction in Cuyahoga County’s TANF funding oc- 
curred too recently for this report to determine what effects, if any, the cuts will have on the 
welfare agency and its clients. Rather, this report focuses on what happened during the county’s 
early experience with welfare reform — a period marked by a remarkable transformation of 
policies and services under the most auspicious economic conditions. 




^Correspondence with Amell Hurt, Cuyahoga Work and Training, March 26, 2002. 
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Chapter 3 



Did Welfare Reform Have an Effect? 

An Investigation Using Administrative Records 

Introduction 

Proponents of the 1996 federal legislation to reform welfare predicted a dramatic de- 
crease in welfare receipt and a corresponding increase in employment among current and for- 
mer recipients. Opponents of the legislation conjectured that it would push many people into 
poverty without a safety net. In short, both proponents and opponents of reform expected ex- 
traordinary changes. This chapter explores whether Ohio Works First (OWF) — Cuyahoga 
County’s Temporary Assistance for Needy Families (TANF) program — is likely to have 
caused such changes. 

While welfare caseloads have declined dramatically in Cuyahoga County (see Figure 
1.3 in Chapter 1), this decline began before the implementation of OWF. There are a number of 
potential explanations for the decline. The growing economy possibly made it easier for current 
recipients and those at risk of receiving welfare to find relatively high-paying jobs. The expan- 
sion of the federal Earned Income Credit (EIC) may have encouraged many to leave welfare for 
work or to go to work instead of applying for welfare. 1 The aging of the population may have 
resulted in fewer families with children under the age of 18. Further, declines in out-of-wedlock 
childbearing may have resulted in fewer families’ being eligible for cash assistance. 2 Finally, as 
described in Chapter 2, Cuyahoga County’s welfare policies were changed even in the early 
1990s, before the implementation of OWF. 

These possibilities present difficulties for understanding the effects of OWF. Each of 
the factors would be expected to reduce caseloads, and all were present both before and after 
OWF was implemented. 3 For example, the economy grew from the early 1990s until the end of 
the decade, and it therefore might have been a factor in caseload declines both before and after 
the implementation of OWF. The purpose of this chapter is to examine whether the changes that 
occurred after 1996 are larger than would have been expected in the absence of OWF. 



'Meyer and Rosenbaum, 2001 . 

2 Sawhill, 2001. 

3 A strong economy increases the demand for workers in the short term, and a sustained, strong economy 
increases the demand for lower-skilled workers, resulting in higher employment at all skill levels. Declining 
caseloads suggest that people are leaving the welfare rolls faster than new applicants enroll. While a decline in 
welfare receipt is a goal of OWF, the decline in caseloads before 1996 is surely a result of some other factors). 
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To explore the likely effects of OWF, this chapter compares outcomes for different 
groups of people over time. Some received cash assistance several years before OWF was im- 
plemented, while others began receiving cash assistance after the new program began. If behav- 
ior for the later groups differed markedly from what would have been expected based on behav- 
ior of the earlier groups, this suggests that OWF had an effect. 4 For example, if OWF were 
responsible for the decrease in caseloads after 1996, then people should have left welfare faster 
than expected after OWF was implemented and/or fewer people than expected should have be- 
gun receiving welfare. Determining what would have been expected in the absence of welfare 
reform is one key aspect of the analysis. 5 

Although there are many dimensions to welfare reform, this chapter focuses on three: 
(1) whether OWF encouraged recipients to leave cash assistance sooner, (2) whether OWF de- 
terred potential recipients from receiving cash assistance, and (3) whether OWF increased em- 
ployment and employment stability. These outcomes (described in detail below) represent some 
of the express goals of welfare reform. Further, the employment outcomes are of particular in- 
terest, as they underscore the ability of recipients to support themselves and their families with 
work. This has become increasingly important because of federal lifetime limits on cash assis- 
tance receipt. 

The following analyses include data up to the end of 2000 — just as families began reach- 
ing OWF’s 36-month time limit. Therefore, the analyses primarily concern the period before 
families encountered the time limit. Although it is possible that time limits had indirect effects by 
encouraging parents to put greater effort into finding work or to leave welfare in order to preserve 
their eligibility for benefits at a later time, the direct effects of the time limit are not examined. 



Summary of Findings 

The behavior of welfare recipients in Cuyahoga County has changed considerably over 
time. Welfare recipients in 2000 left the rolls faster than welfare recipients in 1993; more wel- 
fare recipients went to work in 2000 than in 1993; and fewer people came onto the welfare rolls 
at the end of the decade than in 1993. However, all these changes began before the implementa- 
tion of OWF. 



4 Michalopoulos, Bos, Lalonde, and Verma (2000) present a detailed discussion and evaluation of this 
method, which is called “multiple cohort design.” 

5 The gold standard for determining the effects of a new policy is to randomly assign people to either a pro- 
gram group, which is subject to the rules of the new policy (in this case, OWF), or a control group, which is 
subject to the old policy (AFDC). In a random assignment study, outcomes for the control group represent 
what would have happened in the absence of the new policy. Unfortunately, a random assignment study of 
OWF was not practical because the reforms were so well publicized that they might have influenced the behav- 
ior of control group members. 
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OWF appears to have markedly increased the rate at which long-term welfare recipients 
leave the rolls, but it has had only small effects for new welfare recipients. New welfare recipi- 
ents may have been able to leave welfare and find jobs on their own during this period of strong 
economic growth. In contrast, job search assistance, increased sanctioning, and the anticipation 
of time limits may have been felt more by long-term recipients. 

OWF appears to have reduced the number of food stamp recipients who began receiv- 
ing cash assistance, perhaps suggesting that Cuyahoga County’s diversion strategy was success- 
ful. At the same time, OWF had little overall effect on rates of recidivism or the number of peo- 
ple coming onto welfare for the first time. 

Welfare recipients were more likely to go to work after OWF was implemented than 
before, but the increase may reflect other factors more than welfare policy. In addition, there is 
little evidence that OWF affected the number of people who combined work and welfare; most 
new welfare recipients left welfare too quickly to work while receiving benefits. 



The Expected Effects of Ohio Works First 

OWF might have affected behavior in several ways before families encountered the 
program’s time limit. The mandatory employment-focused welfare-to-work program should 
have helped people move to work and get off welfare faster . 6 The time limit on cash assistance 
should also have encouraged some people to leave welfare sooner — especially families with 
young children . 7 The enhanced earnings disregard might have encouraged welfare recipients to 
work, but it also would have allowed more of them to stay on welfare . 8 The Prevention, Reten- 
tion, and Contingency (PRC) program should have provided an alternative to cash assistance for 
some families. In short, most of the components of OWF should have encouraged welfare re- 
cipients to leave the rolls and find work faster, and they should have discouraged those at risk of 
receiving welfare from coming onto the rolls. However, the enhanced earnings disregard might 
have reduced or reversed the effects on welfare receipt by allowing people to continue receiving 
welfare when they worked. 

Several recent random assignment studies provide useful information on the expected 
effects of enhanced earnings disregards combined with time limits and mandatory welfare-to- 
work services . 9 In particular, new programs in Florida, Connecticut, and Minnesota offered 
more generous earnings disregards than previously available under AFDC, and they required 



6 Hamilton et al., 2001. 

7 Grogger and Michalopoulos, 1999. 

8 Moffitt, 1992. 

9 Bloom and Michalopoulos, 2001. 
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recipients to work or obtain short-term training. In Florida and Connecticut, the new programs 
also imposed time limits on welfare receipt. 

In the Florida study, welfare recipients and applicants in Escambia County (Pensacola) 
were assigned at random either to a new program called the Family Transition Program (FTP) 
or to AFDC. 10 FTP limited families to either 24 or 36 months of welfare, required those who 
were considered job-ready to look for work, and provided a more generous earnings disregard 
than AFDC. In the period before any parent could hit the time limit, FTP neither increased nor 
decreased welfare use. In other words, families in the new program were just as likely to receive 
welfare as their counterparts in the control (AFDC) group. 

Connecticut’s TANF program, called Jobs First, was also studied using random as- 
signment in New Haven and Manchester." Jobs First limited families to 21 months of welfare 
(although families could receive extensions if parents were not earning much), required welfare 
recipients to look for work, and allowed welfare recipients who worked to keep their entire wel- 
fare check and food stamp benefit. In the period before any families could hit the time limit, 
Jobs First substantially increased welfare use. 

The Minnesota study sheds light on why TANF-like reforms might have little effect on 
cash assistance use or might even increase its use. 12 The Minnesota Family Investment Program 
(MFIP) did not have a time limit on welfare receipt, but its other policies were similar to those 
of FTP and Jobs First. In particular, the program’s enhanced earnings disregard allowed people 
to stay on welfare with earnings up to 140 percent of the federal poverty threshold. Many families 
who went to work under MFIP were consequently able to continue receiving cash assistance, 
while many of their control group counterparts who went to work under AFDC lost their eligibil- 
ity for benefits. As a result, more families received cash assistance under MFIP than under AFDC. 

The random assignment studies suggest that work requirements, time limits, and earn- 
ings disregards may offset each other, resulting in little consistent change in recipients’ leaving 
welfare and perhaps encouraging people to stay on welfare longer. It is important to note that 
these findings are for the period before recipients hit time limits and, as a result, only partly re- 
flect these programs’ effects. Further, while the random assignment results shed light on welfare 
exits, they do not provide insights into reasons for welfare entry. 



10 Bloom et al., 2000. 
11 Bloom etal., 2002. 
12 Miller etal., 2000. 
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Data and Outcomes 



Administrative public assistance records from Cuyahoga County’s Income Mainte- 
nance Files (IMF) are used in the analysis for this chapter. The public assistance data report 
monthly estimated payments and eligibility status for 536,256 recipients — the universe of all 
people (adults and children) who ever received Medicaid or food stamps from July 1992 
through December 2000. 13 The data consist of information on Medicaid eligibility and food 
stamps and AFDC/TANF eligibility and payments. In addition, earnings data from unemploy- 
ment insurance (UI) records from 1 992 to 2000 are used in the analysis of employment. Be- 
cause work requirements, time limits, and other OWF policies apply to cases headed by adults 
and because of the growth in importance of child-only cases during the 1990s, the analysis in 
this chapter is limited to adults. 14 

Although administrative data contain accurate information, they have several limita- 
tions. First, they are limited to activity in the State of Ohio. If recipients move away from Ohio 
to live in another state — where they may continue to receive public assistance or work — they 
will be counted in Ohio as though they stopped such benefit receipt or employment. Second, the 
UI data systematically undercount employment and earnings, because records are not available 
for jobs that are not covered by the UI system. Such uncovered employment includes self- 
employment, domestic service, informal child care, and work that may have been “off the 
books” or for employers who do not report earnings. In addition, UI records report earnings by 
calendar quarter and, therefore, can provide only rough measures of employment duration and 
stability by month. For instance, people who began working or changed jobs during a calendar 
quarter probably experienced weeks of joblessness during the quarter, which UI records do not 
capture. Further, when using UI records to track trends in earnings over time, one cannot distin- 
guish among several changes in job characteristics (for example, number of hours or weeks of 
work or hourly wages) that may have affected quarterly earnings. 

From the range of issues that might be addressed in this analysis, this chapter focuses 
on the following questions: 

• Did OWF cause people to leave welfare faster? 

• Did OWF cause fewer people to begin receiving welfare or to return to wel- 
fare once they had left? 

• Did OWF encourage greater employment, and did it result in stable employ- 
ment? 



13 Because recipients of AFDC and TANF are categorically eligible for Medicaid, the universe of people 
receiving Medicaid includes all people who received cash assistance. 

14 Table A.l provides descriptive statistics of the sample. 
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Did OWF Alter the Likelihood That Someone Received 
Cash Assistance? 



Chapter 1 reviewed a well-known fact: Between 1992 and 2000, welfare caseloads in 
Cuyahoga County declined by more than half. As discussed above, many factors might have 
influenced this decline. How much of this change was OWF responsible for? While it is impos- 
sible to answer this question definitively, this section presents a range of estimates of the effects 
of OWF on caseloads. 

The analysis in this section separates caseload reductions into two parts: welfare exits 
and welfare entry. The separation of exits and entry is done for two reasons. First, different 
components of OWF were designed to have different effects. For example, the mandatory job 
search services were intended primarily to help people leave welfare, while the diversion strat- 
egy was intended to help people stay off the rolls. Second, it has been argued that increased ex- 
its and reduced entry have different implications for how the caseload changes over time. 15 

Did OWF Encourage New Welfare Recipients to Leave the Rolls 
Faster? 

To understand how the effects of OWF are inferred in this chapter, consider Figure 3.1, 
which is the first in a sequence of similar figures. Each dot on the figure represents an outcome 
for a group of new adult welfare recipients. For example, the dot at the far left of the diagram is 
labeled January 1993 and represents the outcome for a group of adults who began receiving 
welfare in January 1993. The dot at the far right of the diagram represents an outcome for a 
group of adults who began receiving welfare in December 1999. 16 The shaded area represents 
the period when OWF reforms may have first affected behavior in Cuyahoga County. 17 The 
vertical line represents October 1997, the official implementation period of OWF. 18 Dots to the 



l5 Klerman and Haider, 2001 . 

l6 Because the data extend back only to July 1992, there is no way to know whether someone received 
benefits before then. The groups of “new” adult welfare recipients, as they are defined here, may contain many 
people who had received benefits before July 1992 but who had not received benefits between July 1992 and 
the month when they began receiving benefits anew. Later groups of “new” welfare recipients are likely to 
contain fewer relatively recent welfare recipients and more truly new recipients. Since prior history of benefit 
receipt for the 1992 monthly groups is unavailable and the 1992 monthly groups differ in characteristics from 
the remaining groups (that is, the average size of these groups is much larger, indicating that many recipients 
may, in fact, have started earlier), these groups are omitted from the remainder of the analysis. 

l7 Recall from Chapter 2 that OWF reforms in Cuyahoga County were widely advertised and were imple- 
mented gradually. The shaded area extends from January 1997 (to reflect such advertising) to March 1998 (to 
reflect the gradual implementation). 

l8 The TANF block grant was signed into law in August 1996, while OWF was implemented in October 
1997. Despite this late date of implementation, some changes in program requirements had been implemented 
earlier, while other potential changes were widely covered by the news media, as discussed in Chapter 2. As a 
result of this wide window of opportunity for recipients and potential recipients to change their behavior, the 
analysis was repeated for a range of dates to proxy for welfare reform in Cuyahoga County. 
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Figure 3.1 

Percentage of New Welfare Recipients Leaving the Roils Within a Year 




Jan 93 Jan 94 Jan 95 Jan 96 Jan 97 Jan 98 Jan 99 Jan 00 



Month of first cash assistance receipt 

Actual Predicted — ♦ — Effect of OWF 

SOURCE: MDRC calculations using Cuyahoga County’s Income Maintenance Files. 

NOTES: Sample is limited to adults. 

Estimates were regression-adjusted using ordinary least-squares, controlling for demographic 
characteristics of recipients. 

The shaded area represents the time span over which Ohio Works First (OWF) policies may have affected 
behavior, as the policies were well advertised prior to being signed into law and were gradually implemented 
over time. The area extends from January 1997 to March 1998. The middle vertical line represents the 
implementation of OWF, Cuyahoga County’s TANF program, in October 1997. 

"Predicted percentage leaving” and "Estimated effect of OWF” are based on the linear model for the pre- 
reform trend. See text for details. 
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right of the shaded area represent people who first began receiving welfare after OWF was im- 
plemented, while dots to the left of the shaded area represent people who began receiving wel- 
fare before OWF was implemented; dots within the shaded area represent people who began 
receiving welfare shortly before or while OWF was first being implemented. 

The outcome represented in Figure 3.1 is the percentage of new adult welfare recipients 
who left welfare within a year of first receiving benefits. 19 For example, the left-most dot indi- 
cates that about 53 percent of adults who began receiving welfare in Cuyahoga County in Janu- 
ary 1993 had stopped receiving welfare by January 1994, one year later. The figure conse- 
quently provides information on whether the length of stay on cash assistance changed over 
time and whether that change seemed related at all to OWF’s reforms. 20 

Figure 3.1 shows a clear trend: Later groups left welfare faster than earlier groups. For 
example, the right-most dot indicates that more than 80 percent of people who began receiving 
welfare in December 1999 had stopped receiving benefits within a year (that is, by December 
2000), compared with the 53 percent of the January 1993 group mentioned above. This is con- 
sistent with the dramatic reduction in the welfare caseloads during the 1990s. 

Did OWF cause some, or all, of this trend? To address this issue requires a counterfac- 
tual, which is an estimate of what would have happened after 1997 if OWF had not been passed 
or implemented. In a random assignment study, the counterfactual is inferred from what the 
control group does, and the effect of an intervention is measured as the difference between out- 
comes for the program and control groups. Likewise, once the counterfactual is identified here, 
the effect of OWF is inferred from the difference between what actually happened and what the 
counterfactual indicated would have happened without OWF. 21 

One possible scenario is that the upward trend evident in Figure 3.1 before OWF would 
have continued through the remainder of the period. This is a reasonable premise, because eco- 
nomic growth after 1997 was sustained and consistent. In addition, other analyses of the effects 



19 To make sure that the conclusions implied by this analysis are not particular to the choice of using a one- 
year spell length, the analysis was repeated by looking at the percentage of new welfare recipients who left the 
rolls within three months and the percentage who left the rolls within six months. 

20 There are 102 groups of individuals who started receiving cash assistance during the period from July 
1992 to December 2000. Table A.2 presents the number of individuals in each annual group of new entrants. 

2 'The identification of a counterfactual involves adequately fitting the pre-reform trend line, which is not a 
straightforward exercise. In particular, it involves assumptions about what would have happened in the absence 
of the policy change. The analysis in this chapter assumes that trends that occurred before 1997 would have 
continued if OWF had never been implemented. This might be a reasonable assumption in light of the rela- 
tively short time that the counterfactual is predicted, the fact that the economy continued to grow throughout 
the 1990s, and the absence of other major policy changes late in the decade. Nevertheless, it is an assumption, 
and the accuracy of the conclusions drawn from this analysis are only as good as that assumption. 
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of TANF indicate that the economy was responsible for a large chunk of national caseload 
reductions after 1997. 22 

Even if the notion of an ongoing trend is accepted, the pre-OWF trend could take many 
forms. It could be a straight line, resulting in a linear counterfactual, which implies that the change 
from month to month in, say, 2000 would have been the same in the absence of OWF as the 
change from month to month was, on average, in the period preceding the implementation of 
OWF. A linear counterfactual might be plausible in light of the fact that the economy was strong 
and growing before 1997 and continued to be strong and growing between 1997 and 2000. 

It is also possible that that the pre-reform trend is not a straight line, which means that 
change from one month to the next in the pre-OWF period was getting larger or smaller over 
time. 23 This might occur if the factors causing changes before OWF (the economy, the ex- 
panded EIC, and so on) had more (or less) effect in subsequent years. For example, the effects 
of the early 1990s expansion of the EIC might have been fully realized by 1996, making 
changes that occurred later than 1996 smaller. A nonlinear counterfactual might also be appro- 
priate if the outcome had reached such a high level that it could not be expected to continue. In 
Figure 3.1, for example, it would be unreasonable to expect the proportion of new recipients leav- 
ing welfare to continue to increase if the proportion were already close to 100 percent. 

Regardless of the form the trend takes, the effect of OWF is estimated as the difference 
between what actually happened in Cuyahoga County after 1997 and the predicted counterfac- 
tual. Determining the most likely shape of the pre-OWF trend — and, therefore, the most likely 
counterfactual — is key to interpreting the effect of welfare reform. The most plausible estimate 
is provided by the scenario that best fits the pre-reform data. 24 

With regard to the outcome shown in Figure 3.1, a linear counterfactual fit best and is 
shown by the straight line extending from October 1997 until the end of the period. The effect of 
OWF is estimated as the difference between what actually happened (that is, the proportion of 
new welfare recipients who left the rolls within a year) and the linear counterfactual. These differ- 
ences are illustrated in the figure as the points in the lower right comer. The points are fairly close 
to the zero line, indicating that the predicted outcomes and the actual outcomes are very similar. 



Blank and Schoeni, 2000. 

23 See Bloom (2001) for a detailed discussion of the methodology under nonlinearity. 

24 Several steps were involved in finding the best scenario. First, a linear trend was compared statistically 
with a quadratic trend to determine whether the trend was nonlinear. If the statistics rejected the hypothesis that 
the trend was linear, then the trend was taken to be semilogarithmic. That is, the natural logarithm of the out- 
come was presumed to change linearly with time. A semilogarithmic rather than a quadratic trend was pre- 
sumed because the quadratic trend forces the counterfactual to change direction at some point, and this seemed 
implausible for most outcomes. 
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The upper panel of Table 3.1 presents the estimated effect of OWF reforms on exits by 
new welfare recipients for three different periods of time: three months, six months, and a year 
after first receiving benefits. For each outcome, results are shown for the best-fitting trend, ei- 
ther linear or nonlinear. For all three periods, the estimated effects of OWF on welfare exits are 
fairly small though statistically significant, implying that OWF is likely to have had a small ef- 
fect. 25 For example, the third row of the upper panel shows the results for the probability of 
leaving welfare within a year of first starting — the outcome displayed in Figure 3.1. It implies 
that OWF decreased the rate at which people left the rolls, by 2.91 percentage points. 26 This is a 
quite modest effect compared with the most effective welfare-to-work programs studied using 
random assignment. For example, the Portland, Oregon, Job Opportunities and Basic Skills 
Training (JOBS) program that was studied in the National Evaluation of Welfare-to-Work 
Strategies (NEWWS) reduced welfare receipt by 8.3 percentage points in the first year after 
people entered the study, 27 and the very successful Greater Avenues for Independence (GAIN) 
program in Riverside County, California, reduced welfare receipt by 7.2 percentage points in 
the year after people entered the study. 28 

It may seem hard to believe that mandatory job search and the threat of time limits did 
not encourage more new welfare recipients to leave the rolls. However, this result is consistent 
with results from the study of Florida’s Family Transition Program (FTP) that were described 
earlier. In FTP, the enhanced earnings disregard allowed some people to stay on welfare when 
they went to work, and the program did not affect welfare receipt until families reached its time 
limit. In other words, FTP encouraged some people to leave the rolls, but it encouraged or al- 
lowed others to stay on the rolls for a while. Likewise, the Portland and Riverside programs 
mentioned above did not have enhanced earnings disregards, and this may explain why they had 
larger effects on welfare receipt than did OWF. If this explains why OWF did not encourage 
new welfare recipients to leave the rolls faster, OWF should have increased the likelihood that 
new welfare recipients combined work and welfare. This issue is briefly addressed later, when 
the chapter describes the program’s estimated effects on employment. 



25 Table A.3 presents exit rates for this analysis and for analyses published in the literature. The table re- 
veals that this study’s estimates are similar to published estimates using various data sources and covering 
various time periods. 

26 The effect of OWF is calculated as the average of the deviations from the predicted post-reform trend 
(that is, the average difference between the actual outcome and the predicted outcome). 

27 Hamilton et al., 2001. 

28 Riccio, Friedlander, and Freedman, 1994. 



The Project on Devolution and Urban Change 
Table 3.1 



Estimated Effect of OWF Reforms on Recipients’ Leaving 
Cash Assistance Within a Specified Period of Time 



Best Estimate of 
Effect of OWF 


Leaving welfare 




Percentage of recipients leaving welfare in: 
3 months 


-6.97 *** 
[-4.21] 


6 months 


-6.53 *** 
[-4.40] 


1 2 months 


-2 91 *** 
[-3.70] 


Long-term recipients leaving welfare 




Percentage of long-term recipients leaving welfare in: 
3 months 


11.72 *** 
[3.75] 


6 months 


13.92 *** 
[3.72] 


1 2 months 


13.88 *** 
[4.13] 



SOURCES: MDRC calculations using Cuyahoga County Income Maintenance Files and 
unemployment insurance records. 

NOTES: Sample is limited to adults. Estimates were regression-adjusted using ordinary least 
squares, controlling for demographic characteristics of recipients. See Table A. 2 for sample sizes of 
first-stage regressions. 

The estimated effect of TANF is the average post-reform difference from the best estimated pre- 
reform trend. See text for more information. 

A "long-term recipient" is defined as receiving cash assistance in 1 8 out of 24 months from the 
start of first cash assistance receipt. The probability that long-term recipients leave cash assistance is 
calculated as the proportion that leaves within a specified period of time after the base period of 24 
months. 

T-statistics are listed in brackets. Statistical significance levels are indicated as: * = 5 percent; 
** = 1 percent; and *** = 0.1 percent. 
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Did OWF Encourage Long-Term Recipients to Leave 
Cash Assistance Faster? 

As the results discussed above indicate, new welfare recipients are likely to leave wel- 
fare quickly. Perhaps OWF had little effect on their behavior because many would have left 
welfare anyway, reflecting their ability to find jobs during the economic boon. Perhaps OWF 
had little effect on them because many left welfare too quickly to be exposed to its policies or 
because — never having been exposed to welfare policy before — they did not realize that the 
policy had changed. 

This section focuses on a group of people who were more likely to have been exposed 
to OWF policies and less likely to have left welfare for work on their own: long-term welfare 
recipients. Long-term recipients might have faced barriers that prevented them from leaving 
welfare until they received assistance through the new program. Because they had received wel- 
fare for a long time, they might have been more aware of the change in message and culture at 
the welfare office. For these and other reasons, welfare reform’s effects for long-term recipients 
are expected to be larger than the effects for new welfare recipients. 

Figure 3.2 shows the proportion of long-term adult recipients who left welfare within 
three months of becoming a long-term recipient. In this case, a long-term recipient is defined as 
an adult who received cash assistance for 1 8 of the first 24 months after first receiving benefits. 
For example, the dot at the far left of the diagram is labeled January 1995 and represents the 
outcome for a adults who began receiving welfare in February 1993 and received benefits for at 
least 18 of the 24 months from February 1993 through January 1995. In this case, it indicates 
that nearly 30 percent of this group left welfare within the next three months, that is, between 
February and April 1995. The dot at the far right of the diagram represents September 2000 and 
shows the same outcome for people who began receiving welfare in October 1998 and received 
welfare for 18 of the 24 months through September 2000. 29 

Figure 3.2 shows that welfare exits for long-term recipients were fairly steady for most 
of the period before 1997. For example, the proportion of long-term adult recipients who left 
welfare within three months varied roughly between 20 percent and 30 percent from the begin- 
ning of 1995 until the summer of 1997. The counterfactual, therefore, indicates that the propor- 
tion of long-term recipients leaving welfare would have stayed fairly steady over time in the 
absence of OWF. The heavy, near-horizontal line on the right-hand side of Figure 3.2 shows 
this counterfactual. 



29 There are 69 groups of people who became long-term cash assistance recipients from January 1995 to 
September 2000. Table A.2 shows the number of recipients in each annual group. 
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The Project on Devolution and Urban Change 
Figure 3.2 

Percentage of Long-Term Recipients Leaving AFDC/TANF Within Three Months 




Month of first cash assistance receipt 



- Actual ' Predicted — ♦ — Effect of OWE 

SOURCE: MDRC calculations using Cuyahoga County's Income Maintenance Files. 

NOTES: Estimates were regression-adjusted using ordinary least-squares, controlling for demographic 
characteristics of recipients. 

A "long-term recipient" is defined as receiving cash assistance in 1 8 out of 24 months from the start of first 
cash assistance receipt. The percentage of long-term recipients who leave cash assistance is calculated as the 
proportion that leaves within a specified period of time after the base period of 24 months. 

The shaded area represents the time span over which Ohio Works First (OWF) policies may have affected 
behavior, as the policies were well advertised prior to being signed into law and were gradually implemented 
overtime. The area extends from January 1997 to March 1998. The middle vertical line represents the 
implementation of OWF, Cuyahoga County's TANF program, in October 1997. 

"Predicted percentage leaving" and "Estimated effect of OWF" are based on the semilogarithmic model for 
the pre-reform trend. See text for details. 
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In reality, the rate at which long-term welfare recipients left the rolls increased markedly 
after 1997. In particular, for most groups of adults who became long-term recipients between the 
middle of 1998 and the middle of 2000, between 30 percent and 60 percent had left welfare within 
three months. Although Figure 3.2 shows substantial fluctuation from cohort to cohort, it implies 
that OWF resulted in a substantial number of long-term welfare recipients leaving the rolls. 

The lower panel of Table 3.1 shows the estimated effect of OWF for long-term recipi- 
ents leaving within different time spans following the 24-month base period. The first row im- 
plies that OWF increased the likelihood that long-term adult recipients would leave welfare 
within three months (following the 24-month base period) by nearly 12 percentage points — a 
statistically significant result. Likewise, the results imply that OWF increased the number of 
long-term recipients leaving within six months or a year by nearly 14 percentage points. 

Overall the results provide evidence that OWF had substantial effects on the behavior 
of long-term welfare recipients. Whether through the help of job search assistance, the threat of 
time limits, or the force of sanctions, long-term recipients left the rolls much more quickly after 
OWF was implemented than would have been reasonably expected. 30 This is consistent with 
findings presented in Chapter 2, which indicate that staff placed increasing emphasis on efforts 
to move clients off welfare after they had used up 24 months of cash assistance. 

Did People Who Were Most Likely to Come onto the Welfare 
Rolls Do So Less Frequently After OWF? 

Welfare caseloads can decline because people leave welfare faster, or they can decline 
because fewer people come onto the rolls in the first place. The previous section indicated that 
OWF helped or encouraged long-term welfare recipients to leave the rolls faster. This section 
explores whether OWF also resulted in fewer people coming onto the rolls. The question is ad- 
dressed three ways: (1) Did OWF reduce the number of people receiving welfare for the first 
time? (2) Did OWF reduce the number of people returning to welfare? (3) Did OWF result in 
fewer food stamp recipients beginning to receive cash assistance? 

New entrants. For each month from January 1993 through December 2000, Figure 3.3 
shows the number of adults who began receiving cash assistance for the first time since July 
1992. For example, the left-most dot indicates that 1,120 adults first received cash assistance in 



30 Altemative specifications involved eliminating the July 1997 through September 1997 groups (groups 
that began near the implementation of OWF) and eliminating the January 1997 through September 1997 
groups (groups that overlapped with welfare reform — that is, groups that fall within the shaded area). These 
specifications produced findings that are consistent with those reported. 
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The Project on Devolution and Urban Change 
Figure 3.3 

Number of New People Entering Welfare Each Month 



1,400 




-200 



Jan 93 Jan 94 Jan 95 Jan 96 Jan 97 Jan 98 Jan 99 Jan 00 

Month of first cash assistance receipt 



— — Actual — predicted Effect of OWF 

SOURCE: MDRC calculations using Cuyahoga County’s Income Maintenance Files. 

NOTES: Sample is limited to adults. 

Estimates were regression-adjusted using ordinary least-squares, controlling for demographic 
characteristics of recipients. 

The shaded area represents the time span over which Ohio Works First (OWF) policies may have affected 
behavior, as the policies were well advertised prior to being signed into law and were gradually implemented 
over time. The area extends from January 1997 to March 1998. The middle vertical line represents the 
implementation of OWF, Cuyahoga County’s TANF program, in October 1997. 

’’Predicted number entering” and ’’Estimated effect of OWF” are calculated using a semi logarithmic trend 
for the pre-reform period. See text for details. 
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January 1993, while the right-most dot indicates that 194 adults began receiving cash assistance 
in December 2000. 3 1 

Before the implementation of OWF, the number of people coming onto welfare de- 
clined over time, and the counterfactual (the heavy solid line) indicates that this decline would 
have continued, though at a slower rate. The actual number of new welfare recipients also de- 
clined over time and was very close to the predicted number. This implies that OWF had little 
effect on the number of new adults receiving welfare. The small effect of OWF on the number 
of adults beginning new welfare spells in a month is verified by the first row of the upper panel 
in Table 3.2. According to this result, OWF did not result in a statistically significant change in 
the number of new adult welfare recipients. 

Recidivism. Figure 3.4 shows similar results for the number of adults who returned to 
welfare after being off the rolls for two months. 32 For example, the left-most dot indicates that, 
among adults who stopped receiving cash assistance in March 1993 (and therefore became at 
risk of returning to welfare in April 1993), 13.3 percent returned to the rolls within six months 
of leaving the rolls. The right-most dot likewise indicates that, among individuals who stopped 
receiving cash assistance in May 2000 and became at risk of returning in June 2000, 22 percent 
actually returned to the rolls within six months. 33 The measure of recidivism was limited to 
those who returned to the rolls within six months because other research indicates that most re- 
cidivists return to the rolls soon after leaving. 34 

The rate at which adults returned to the welfare rolls increased gradually before the im- 
plementation of OWF, and the counterfactual (the heavy solid line) indicates that this gradual in- 
crease would have continued. The actual rate at which adults returned to the welfare rolls did in- 
crease slightly after 1997 and is fairly close to the predicted rate. This implies that OWF had little 
effect on recidivism. The small effect of OWF on the number of adults returning to welfare within 
six months is verified by the second row of the upper panel in Table 3.2. According to this result, 
OWF did not result in a statistically significant change in the number of adult welfare recidivists. 



31 Since the data begin in July 1992, it is possible that some people who are identified as new welfare re- 
cipients had received welfare before July 1992. 

32 In this analysis, a recidivist is an individual who has received cash assistance at some point in the past 
but has not received benefits within the preceding two months of restarting cash receipt. For example, an indi- 
vidual first starting welfare in January 1993 who leaves in January 1994 and starts again in April 1994 (three 
months later) is a new entrant in January 1993, at risk of returning to welfare in March 1994 (having been off 
the rolls for January and February 1994), and a recidivist in April 1994. In Cuyahoga County, 31 percent of all 
former welfare recipients returned to the welfare rolls at some point during the period described in this chapter. 

33 If an individual cycled on and off welfare several times, then only the first welfare exit and only the first 
return to welfare are included in this analysis. 

34 Coulton, Verma, and Guo, 1996. 
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The Project on Devolution and Urban Change 
Table 3.2 

Estimated Effect of OWF Reforms on Recipients 1 Entering 
Cash Assistance Within a Specified Period of Time 



Best Estimate of 
Effect of OWF 


Starting welfare 




Number of people starting welfare 
each month: 

All new entrants 


14.28 

[1.03] 


Percentage of people reentering welfare: 

Off welfare at least 6 months prior to reentry 


-2.49 

[-1.94] 


Food stamo-onlv recipients starting welfare 




Percentage of food stamp-only recipients 
starting welfare within: 

3 months 


-9.74 *** 
[-9.48] 


6 months 


-11.94 *** 
[-11.05] 


12 months 


-11.23 *** 
[-10.46] 


24 months 


-5.95 *** 
[-6.02] 



SOURCES: MDRC calculations using Cuyahoga County Income Maintenance Files and 
unemployment insurance records. 

NOTES: Sample is limited to adults. Estimates were regression-adjusted using ordinary least 
squares, controlling for demographic characteristics of recipients. See Table A. 2 for sample sizes of 
first-stage regressions. 

The estimated effect of OWF is the average post-reform difference from the best estimated pre- 
reform trend. See text for more information. 

Food stamp recipient results exclude single (adult) recipients, who were subject to different 
eligibility rules since 1996. The probability that food stamp recipients start welfare receipt refers to 
the likelihood that someone receiving food stamps, but not cash assistance, starts to receive cash 
assistance within a specifed period of time. 

The percentage of people reentering welfare each month is calculated as the proportion of 
entrants in each at-risk group who return to welfare within six months. See text for details. 

T-statistics are listed in brackets. Statistical significance levels are indicated as: * = 5 percent; 
** = 1 percent; and *** = 0. 1 percent. 
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The Project on Devolution and Urban Change 
Figure 3.4 

Percentage of Recipients Returning to Welfare Within Six Months of Leaving 




Month first at risk of returning to welfare receipt 



Actual 



Predicted 



Effect of OWF 



SOURCE: MDRC calculations using Cuyahoga County’s Income Maintenance Files. 

NOTES: Sample is limited to adults. 

Estimates were regression-adjusted using ordinary least-squares, controlling for demographic 
characteristics of recipients. 

The shaded area represents the time span over which Ohio Works First (OWF) policies may have affected 
behavior, as the policies were well advertised prior to being signed into law and were gradually implemented 
over time. The area extends from January 1997 to March 1998. The middle vertical line represents the 
implementation of OWF, Cuyahoga County’s TANF program, in October 1997. 

"Predicted percentage returning” and "Estimated effect of OWF” are calculated using a semi logarithmic 
trend for the pre-reform period. See text for details. 
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Welfare entry among food stamp recipients. Results in the previous section suggest 
that OWF had little effect on the number of people coming onto the welfare rolls, either for the 
first time or after a spell away from welfare. One difficulty with that analysis, however, is that 
there is no way to know how many families were at risk of becoming welfare recipients. For 
example, the number of people who were potentially eligible for welfare presumably declined 
over time, because the number of teenagers having children had decreased during the 1990s. 35 

This section explores welfare entry by families who initially received food stamps 
without cash assistance. In particular, the section examines welfare entry among adults in new 
food stamp-only families, that is, families who had began receiving food stamps after 1992 but 
who did not receive cash assistance when they began receiving food stamps and had not re- 
ceived cash assistance since 1992. 36 This group probably comprises working people whose in- 
come was too high to qualify for cash assistance benefits but who, with a modest decrease in 
income, were at risk of receiving cash assistance. 37 Figure 3.5 shows the percentage of new food 
stamp-only families who began receiving cash assistance within a year of first receiving food 
stamps. The right-most dot indicates that close to 13 percent of people who began receiving 
food stamps without cash assistance in December 1999 had begun receiving cash assistance by 
December 2000. As in other figures in this chapter, dots to the right of the shaded area represent 
people who first began receiving food stamps after OWF was implemented, while dots to the 
left of the shaded area represent people who began receiving food stamps before OWF was im- 
plemented; dots within the shaded area represent people who began receiving food stamps ei- 
ther shortly before or while OWF was first being implemented. 

Figure 3.5 shows that the percentage of new food stamp-only recipients who received 
cash assistance within a year gradually increased from 1993 until OWF was implemented but 
that the rate of increase flattened out shortly before the implementation of OWF. The counter- 
factual implies a slight increase in this rate after 1997. Instead, the proportion moving onto cash 
assistance dropped substantially after 1997, from about 33 percent around the time that OWF 
was first implemented to less than 15 percent by the end of the period. The difference between 
the counterfactual (a slight increase after 1997) and what actually happened (a steep decline af- 
ter 1997) implies that OWF substantially reduced the number of people entering welfare from 
this at-risk group. 



35 Sawhill, 2001. 

^Approximately 10 percent to 30 percent of new AFDC/TANF entrants received food stamps (only) 
within six months of beginning cash assistance receipt, and approximately 17 percent to 43 percent received a 
combination of food stamps and Medicaid. In the analysis, “food stamp recipients” refers to the latter group, 
who may also have received Medicaid. While these recipients represent less than half of all new recipients to 
cash assistance, they are considered to be an informative group. 

37 Table A.2 presents the size of this group and changes over time. 
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The Project on Devolution and Urban Change 
Figure 3.5 

Percentage of People Entering AFDC/TANF from Food Stamps 
Within a Year of Starting Food Stamp Receipt 




— — Actual — — Predicted ♦ Effect of OWF 

SOURCE: MDRC calculations using Cuyahoga County’s Income Maintenance Files. 

NOTES: Sample is limited to adults. 

Estimates were regression-adjusted using ordinary least-squares, controlling for the demographic 
characteristics of recipients. 

Food stamp recipients exclude single, adult recipients, who were subject to different eligibility rules since 
1996. The probability that food stamp recipients start welfare receipt refers to the likelihood that someone 
receiving food stamps, but not cash assistance, starts to receive cash assistance within a specifed period of time. 

The shaded area represents the time span over which Ohio Works First (OWF) policies may have affected 
behavior, as the policies were well advertised prior to being signed into law and were gradually implemented 
over time. The area extends from January 1997 to March 1998. The middle vertical line represents the 
implementation of OWF, Cuyahoga County's TANF program, in October 1997. 

"Predicted percentage starting" and "Estimated effect of OWF" are based on the linear model for the pre- 
reform trend. See text for details. 
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The lower panel of Table 3.2 shows the average effect of OWF on the likelihood that 
food stamp recipients started receiving cash assistance. Results are shown for four different out- 
comes: receiving cash assistance within three months of receiving food stamps, within six 
months, within a year, and within two years. In each case, the results imply that OWF signifi- 
cantly reduced the number of food stamp-only families who subsequently received cash assis- 
tance, ranging from a reduction of 1 1 .9 percentage points within six months to a reduction of 
6.0 percentage points within two years. This may suggest that Cuyahoga County’s efforts to 
divert families from cash assistance — in part by encouraging them to take food stamps, Medi- 
caid, and support services like child care instead of cash assistance — were successful. (Chapter 
2 discusses the county’s diversion strategies.) 

The Effects of OWF on Employment 

So far, the chapter has argued that OWF probably reduced welfare receipt by encourag- 
ing long-term welfare recipients to leave the rolls faster and by helping people at risk of receiv- 
ing cash assistance avoid coming onto the welfare rolls in the first place. However, the results 
did not suggest that new welfare recipients were encouraged to leave welfare faster. Although 
OWF might not have helped new welfare recipients leave the rolls faster, it might have helped 
more of them go to work. Both the welfare-to-work program — which emphasized job search 

— and the enhanced earnings disregard would have encouraged welfare recipients to work, al- 
though the two components of welfare reform may have had counteracting effects on welfare 
exits, as was found in the FTP study described earlier. 

This section investigates the effects of OWF on employment among welfare recipients. 
Two outcomes are examined: employment and stable employment. The analyses use data from 
unemployment insurance (UI) records. As discussed earlier, there are a number of caveats to con- 
sider when analyzing these data. Since UI data are reported quarterly, all results are presented by 
quarter rather than by month. The remainder of the analysis is similar to the earlier analysis. 

Did OWF Increase Employment? 

This section explores whether OWF increased the likelihood that a new welfare recipi- 
ent worked within four quarters of first receiving cash assistance. As in the other analyses in this 
chapter, the choice of using four quarters is somewhat arbitrary. However, results from 
NEWWS 38 and other random assignment evaluations imply that mandatory job search policies 

— as were used in OWF — have immediate effects on employment, while results from studies 
of financial work incentives indicate that they also tend to have immediate effects on employ- 



38 Hamilton et al., 2001 . 
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ment. 39 If OWF affected employment, it therefore seems reasonable to expect it to have had an 
effect on employment within a year. 

Figure 3.6 shows the proportion of each group of new welfare recipients who worked 
within four quarters. For example, 50 percent of adults who began receiving cash assistance in 
the second quarter of 1 993 worked before the second quarter of 1 994. In contrast, over 63 per- 
cent of people who began receiving cash assistance in the first the quarter of 1999 worked be- 
fore the first quarter of 2000. 

According to Figure 3.6, employment among recent new welfare recipients grew slowly 
but steadily throughout the 1990s. The counterfactual (the heavy straight line) is virtually flat, 
but it closely matches the actual rate of employment. This suggests that OWF did not have a 
noticeable effect on employment among recent welfare recipients. The upper panel of Table 3.3 
— which presents estimates of the effect on employment of new welfare recipients — confirms 
that OWF’s effect was small and is not statistically significant. 

If OWF did not increase employment among new welfare recipients, it is doubtful that 
it increased the likelihood that new welfare recipients would eventually combine work and wel- 
fare. Recall that this is one of the hypotheses for why OWF did not appear to increase welfare 
exits among new welfare recipients. It is true that more welfare recipients worked in 2000 than 
in 1993, but new welfare recipients left welfare so quickly in 2000 that few worked while they 
remained on the rolls. An analysis — not shown in the tables and figures presented here — con- 
firmed this finding: OWF was not associated with an increase in the likelihood that new welfare 
recipients combined work and welfare, worked without receiving welfare, or received welfare 
without working. 40 

This may seem to present an inconsistency with Chapter 2, but there are two important 
differences between the two chapters. First, Chapter 2 presents information based on reports by 
welfare recipients to the welfare office, whereas this chapter reports information from UI ad- 
ministrative records. Because clients may have a stronger incentive to report employment in the 
post-0 WF period, this may account for the increase in welfare and work reported in Figure 2.2. 
Second, Chapter 2 shows the proportion of current welfare recipients who were working, 
whereas this chapter presents the proportion of new welfare recipients who were combining 
work and welfare a year after entering the rolls. It is possible that employment among those 



39 Bloom and Michalopoulos, 2001 . 

40 An analysis of long-term recipients revealed similar results. Employment among long-term recipients 
was fairly flat in the period before welfare reform. The counterfactual closely matches the actual rate of em- 
ployment, suggesting that OWF did not have a noticeable effect. These results are consistent with the exit re- 
sults presented earlier that revealed a dramatic increase in leaving welfare. While a significant number of recipi- 
ents left welfare, not all left to go to work, so the increase in employment is not as great as the increase in exits. 
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The Project on Devolution and Urban Change 
Figure 3.6 

Percentage of People Employed Within Four Quarters of Starting AFDC/TANF 
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SOURCES: MDRC calculations using Cuyahoga County's Income Maintenance Files and Ohio Department of 
Jobs and Family Services unemployment insurance records. 

NOTES: Sample is limited to adults. 

Estimates were regression-adjusted using ordinary least-squares, controlling for demographic 
characteristics of recipients. 

The shaded area represents the time span over which Ohio Works First (OWF) policies may have affected 
behavior, as the policies were well advertised prior to being signed into law and were gradually implemented 
over time. The area extends from January 1997 to March 1998. The middle vertical line represents the 
implementation of OWF, Cuyahoga County's TANF program, in October 1997. 

"Predicted percentage employed" and "Estimated effect of OWF" are calculated using a linear trend for the 
pre-reform period. See text for details. 
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The Project on Devolution and Urban Change 
Table 3.3 



Estimated Effect of OWF Reforms on Employment and Employment Stability 



Best Estimate of 
Effect of OWF 


All recipients 




Percentage employed during 4 quarters 
after the start of cash assistance 


-2.47 

[-1.71] 


Employed recipients 




Percentage whose first employment 
spell lasted: 

1 to 3 quarters (unstable employment) 


0.94 

[0.60] 


4 quarters or more (stable employment) 


-1.84 * 
[-1.94] 



SOURCES: MDRC calculations using Cuyahoga County Income Maintenance Files and 
unemployment insurance records. 

NOTES: Estimates were regression-adjusted using ordinary least squares, controlling for 
demographic characteristics of recipients. See Table A. 2 for sample sizes of first-stage regression. 

The estimated effect of OWF is the average post-reform difference from the best estimated 
pre-reform trend. See text for more information. 

T-statistics are listed in brackets. Statistical significance levels are indicated as: * = 5 
percent; ** = 1 percent; and *** = 0. 1 percent. 



who were still on welfare was quite high at the end of the decade but that so many new welfare 
recipients had left the rolls within a year that few were actually combining work and welfare. 

Did OWF Increase Short-Term Employment Stability? 

Employment is likely to provide greater benefits if it is stable. For example, wages 
grow faster among people who work regularly than among people who work sporadically . 41 On 
the one hand, the job search assistance that OWF gave welfare recipients may have helped them 



“"Gladden and Taber, 1999. 
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find more stable employment. On the other hand, requiring welfare recipients to look for work 
may have encouraged many to take poor-quality jobs just to fulfill the requirement. 

Figure 3.7 shows the proportion of new welfare recipients who found work within a 
year and then worked four or more consecutive quarters. 42 The figure shows that stable short- 
term employment increased over time. For example, 28 percent of people who received welfare 
for the first time in the first quarter of 1993 worked steadily for a year or more, compared with 
39 percent of those who first received welfare in the first quarter of 1999. The increase in stable 
employment began before OWF was implemented, however, and continued after OWF began. 
The counterfactual therefore closely matches what actually happened, suggesting that OWF did 
not substantially affect employment stability. 

Table 3.3 provides greater detail than Figure 3.7. The second row of the table provides 
information on unstable short-term employment (figure not presented). The results indicate that 
there is no difference in short-term unstable employment between pre-reform and post-reform 
quarterly groups. The third row of the table indicates that, under the nonlinear counterfactual, 
there is no marked difference in stable short-term employment. In other words, pre-reform quar- 
terly groups do not differ from post-reform quarterly groups in short-term stable employment 
under the scenario of a nonlinear pre-reform trend. 43 

Overall, the results in this section and the prior section suggest that OWF did not no- 
ticeably affect short-term employment or employment stability. 



Summary and Conclusions 

The results presented in this chapter are broadly consistent with the notion that OWF 
reduced welfare caseloads, but the program’s effects were not necessarily widespread across 
groups or outcomes. The findings suggest that OWF reduced welfare caseloads by encouraging 
long-term recipients to leave the rolls substantially faster than they otherwise would have but 
that the program had relatively small effects for new welfare recipients. The findings further 
suggest that OWF reduced the caseloads by helping food stamp recipients avoid coming onto 
welfare, perhaps by diverting potential welfare recipients to the Food Stamp Program. While the 



42 Following Freedman (2000), “short-term employment stability” is defined as the first employment spell 
(after starting cash assistance receipt) that lasts four quarters or more. Employment spells that last for fewer 
than four quarters are deemed ‘"unstable, short-term employment.” This is a fairly complex definition intended 
to capture the fact that many recipients leave employment within the first year after they begin working (Ran- 
garjan, Schochet, and Chu, 1998, pp. 15-23; cited in Strawn and Martinson, 2000, pp. 11-12). 

43 Short-term unstable and stable employment for long-term recipients also do not appear to have been af- 
fected by OWF. 
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The Project on Devolution and Urban Change 
Figure 3.7 

Percentage of People Entering Cash Assistance Whose First Spell of 
Employment Was Stable (Lasted Four Quarters or More) 




Actual Predicted Effect of OWF 

SOURCES: MDRC calculations using Cuyahoga County’s Income Maintenance Files and Ohio Department of 
Jobs and Family Services unemployment insurance records. 

NOTES: Sample is limited to adults. 

Estimates were regression-adjusted using ordinary least-squares, controlling for demographic 
characteristics of recipients. 

The shaded area represents the time span over which Ohio Works First (OWF) policies may have affected 
behavior, as the policies were well advertised prior to being signed into law and were gradually implemented 
over time. The area extends from January 1997 to March 1998. The middle vertical line represents the 
implementation of OWF, Cuyahoga County’s TANF program, in October 1997. 

’’Predicted percentage stably employed” and ’’Estimated effect of OWF” are calculated using a linear 
trend for the pre-reform period. See text for details. 




results suggest two ways by which OWF helped reduce caseloads, there is little evidence that 
the program encouraged more people to work or to work steadily. 

Although the results are broadly consistent with the goals of the program, they should 
be viewed with caution for a number of reasons. First, the effects of OWF were estimated by 
comparing what actually happened after 1997 with a counterfactual of what would have hap- 
pened based on trends in welfare receipt and employment before 1997. The predicted counter- 
factual will be accurate only if the factors causing change before 1997 continued to cause simi- 
lar change after 1997 and only if the preexisting trend was modeled correctly. While there is no 
reason to think that the predicted counterfactual is incorrect, even small mistakes in predicting 
the counterfactual could have led to large estimated effects of OWF when there were no effects; 
or small mistakes in prediction could have led to small estimated effects when, in fact, OWF 
caused substantial changes. 

Second, this chapter examined only the period before the 36-month OWF time limit. 
While other studies have found some evidence that some families anticipate welfare time limits 
by leaving the rolls, random assignment studies have failed to find evidence that people leave 
welfare faster before they encounter time limits. When more data are collected in Cuyahoga 
County, what happened after families hit the time limit will become clearer, and OWF might 
then be found to have substantial effects. 
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Chapter 4 



Employment Patterns and Barriers to Employment: 
Findings from the Longitudinal Survey and Ethnography 



As indicated in previous chapters, during the 1990s welfare caseloads dropped sharply 
in Cuyahoga County, spells on welfare got shorter, and welfare recipients moved more quickly 
into the labor force — although many changes in behavior appear to have predated the imple- 
mentation of Ohio Works First (OWF), the state’s Temporary Assistance for Needy Families 
(TANF) program. Data from administrative records do not, however, provide information about 
the quality of jobs that welfare recipients took or the challenges they faced in managing family 
and work responsibilities. To complement the findings from the administrative welfare and un- 
employment insurance (UI) records, this chapter draws on two additional data sources to answer 
two broad questions: 1 

• How did employment experiences and challenges unfold over time among 
single mothers who were welfare recipients before welfare reform and the 
OWF program? 

• What were the experiences and particular challenges of women who were 
especially vulnerable to potentially adverse effects of welfare reform? 

When the Personal Responsibility and Work Opportunity Reconciliation Act 
(PRWORA) was enacted in 1996, there were widely divergent hypotheses about how poor 
families would be affected. On the one hand, supporters of welfare reform expected that time 
limits in conjunction with enhanced but temporary assistance would promote employment and 
thereby improve the financial situation of poor families in the long run. On the other hand, crit- 
ics predicted devastating effects on low-income families — that the loss of cash benefits com- 
bined with difficulties in finding steady, adequate employment would result in increased pov- 
erty, more homelessness and housing problems, greater food insecurity and hunger, and loss of 
health insurance and health care access. 

It is important to keep in mind that the data available from the Urban Change survey 
and ethnography cannot be used to rigorously test such hypotheses about welfare reform’s ef- 
fects. The circumstances of poor families would have changed over time even in the absence of 
OWF, particularly because its implementation coincided with a strengthening economy. Thus, if 
the situations of poor families improve, it cannot be concluded that welfare reform caused the 

'These questions are similar to ones recommended by the National Research Council (NRC) as key re- 
search questions for monitoring the effects of TANF: “How has the well-being of the low-income population 
and key subgroups evolved since welfare reform?” (Moffitt, 2001, p. 7). 
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improvements. Improvements would, however, offer some evidence that the new policies did 
not result in devastation, at least during good economic times. Conversely, if poor families are 
worse off than they were previously, it cannot be concluded that welfare reform caused the de- 
cline; but worsening situations would undermine the hypothesis that welfare reform had benefi- 
cial effects. This chapter examines the evolving circumstances of a sample of welfare recipients 
with regard to employment and also analyzes employment outcomes for groups whose vulner- 
abilities differed. Chapter 5 examines the economic well-being of these families. 



Summary of Findings 

• Among women living in Cleveland’s poorest neighborhoods and receiving 
welfare in 1995, almost all had had paid employment after welfare reform 
(OWF) was implemented in 1997; the majority were working without receiv- 
ing welfare in 200 1 . 

• Employment stability was fairly high overall, with nearly two out of five 
having worked in 36 months or more of a 48-month period. 

• Over time, women’s employment situations improved: On average, they were 
paid higher hourly wages, worked more hours, had higher weekly earnings, 
and were more likely to have jobs with fringe benefits in 2001 than in 1998. 

• Despite improvements over time, in 2001, only one out of three working 
women were in full-time jobs that paid $7.50 or more per hour and that of- 
fered health insurance. 

• Women who were terminated from cash assistance because of time limits — 
who were more disadvantaged initially than nonterminated women — had 
less success in the labor market than other women. Yet most of the termi- 
nated women had recent work experience, and those who worked also had 
better jobs in 2001 than in 1998. 

• Barriers to employment were high overall, especially for terminated 
women, but there were some improvements from 1998 to 2001 for the 
sample as a whole. 



Data Sources 

As indicated in Chapter 1, the Urban Change study involved data collected from multi- 
ple sources, including longitudinal survey interviews and longitudinal in-depth qualitative inter- 
views. This chapter uses data from the two rounds of the survey and multiple rounds of the in- 
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depth interviews to describe employment patterns of women who had received welfare in 
Cuyahoga County and were potentially subject to the new policies and requirements of OWF. 

Survey Data 

The Urban Change survey involved women who, in May 1995, were single mothers 
aged 18 to 45 and who were receiving cash welfare and/or food stamp benefits. Based on ad- 
ministrative records files, the survey sample was randomly selected from women who were liv- 
ing in census tracts where either the poverty rate exceeded 30 percent or the rate of welfare re- 
ceipt exceeded 20 percent — that is, in the most economically disadvantaged neighborhoods in 
Cuyahoga County. 2 

In the Wave 1 interviews, completed between March and December 1998, 3 a total of 
1,013 women were interviewed, representing a response rate of 80 percent of those randomly 
selected. 4 In Wave 2, completed between March and September 2001, attempts were made to 
reinterview these same women. A total of 867 women (86 percent of those interviewed in 1998) 
completed a Wave 2 interview. 5 In both rounds of in-person interviews, interviewers questioned 
women on a wide range of topics, including employment, family circumstances, household in- 
come, health and material hardship, and the use of support and safety net services. 

This chapter and Chapter 5 focus on the 689 survey respondents who were welfare re- 
cipients at “baseline” (that is, in May 1995) and who completed both rounds of interviews. 6 
These 689 single mothers are mostly African-American (80 percent), and they were, on aver- 
age, just under 30 years old in May 1995. They had an average of 2.5 children living with them 
at baseline, and just over half the women (55 percent) had a high school diploma or GED cer- 
tificate. These women typically were long-term welfare recipients, having gotten an average of 
29 months of cash assistance between July 1992 (the earliest date that administrative records 
files were available) and May 1995. 



2 The high-welfare neighborhoods are shown on the map in Figure 6.3 (Chapter 6). 

3 Two interviews were completed in early January 1999. 

4 In Wave 1,10 percent of the selected women could not be located, and 10 percent declined to be inter- 
viewed. (Note that survey response rates for state-initiated welfare leaver studies are generally under 75 percent 
and sometimes are as low as 51 percent [Acs and Loprest, 2001]). 

5 An analysis of attrition bias revealed that those who participated in the 2001 interview were not signifi- 
cantly different from those who did not participate, in terms of demographic characteristics measured in 1998 
(for example, race, age, marital status, educational attainment, welfare status). 

6 The remaining 1 78 cases in the full research sample were excluded from these analyses because the intent 
was to examine the trajectories of women who were on the rolls at a fixed point in time. These food-stamp- 
only cases (all but a handful of whom had gotten cash aid before May 1995) were included in the overall sam- 
ple because they were considered at risk of returning to or initiating cash welfare. Indeed, of the 178 cases ex- 
cluded from the report sample because they were not receiving AFDC in May 1995, 68 (38 percent) subse- 
quently did receive cash aid. 
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In this report, the analysis of survey data is descriptive. The data are used to describe 
these women’s employment patterns and experiences over time, from a period before OWF was 
put in place until 2001, when some women’s cash assistance was being terminated because they 
had hit the time limit. Thus, the numbers presented in this chapter are not statistically adjusted. 

Ethnographic Data 

The ethnographic study involved repeated in-depth, semistructured, in-person inter- 
views, collected over a four-year period, with a sample of 38 families. All ethnographic study 
participants were welfare-reliant at the first interview in 1998. Subjects were recruited from 
three poor neighborhoods that varied in terms of ethnic composition and poverty: Detroit- 
Shoreway (predominantly white, with moderate poverty); East Cleveland (mainly African- 
American, with moderate poverty); and Glenville (mainly African-American, with high poverty). 

The ethnographic interviews explored many of the same issues as the survey, but eth- 
nographic respondents were engaged in open-ended discussions around each of these issues. 
Thus, the ethnographic interviews yielded rich narrative data about how the families were cop- 
ing with the new welfare rales and policies and how the mothers were managing as they at- 
tempted to combine work with their parenting responsibilities. 

The survey and ethnographic samples were drawn from overlapping but not identical 
populations (no women were in both the ethnography and the survey). The survey sample in- 
cludes women who had already left welfare by 1998, whereas all ethnographic respondents 
were receiving cash benefits in 1998. Moreover, they were living in even more disadvantaged 
neighborhoods, on average, than the survey sample. 7 Thus, survey respondents are a more het- 
erogeneous group of women representing a broader segment of the low-income population than 
the ethnographic sample. Both samples, however, were drawn from the poorer neighborhoods 
of Cuyahoga County, where the economic challenges for low-skilled single mothers are likely 
to be formidable. 

The ethnographic data follow the lives of families over three to four years. The qualita- 
tive analysis sheds light on processes that cannot be understood with the survey data available. 
The longitudinal ethnographic design permitted a monitoring of changes, and provided oppor- 
tunities to ask directly about such changes as they occurred. 



’Ethnographic neighborhoods were in census tracts from which survey sample members were drawn, 
but the survey sampled women from dozens of tracts, some of which were less poor than those for the 
ethnography. 
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Patterns of Employment and Job Characteristics Over Time 

Prior studies have found that most welfare recipients do eventually enter the labor force. 8 
Indeed, data presented in Chapter 3 indicate that 85 percent of all cash assistance recipients in 
Cuyahoga County between 1993 and 2000 had formal sector earnings at some point during that 
period. Even in the absence of welfare reform, many recipients likely would have traded a welfare 
check for a paycheck. This section examines employment patterns over time among recipients 
from very poor neighborhoods, including the characteristics of the jobs they obtained. 

Employment Rates and Employment Stability 

Among the women in the survey sample, welfare receipt declined from 100 percent at 
baseline, to 50 percent at the time of the Wave 1 interview in 1998, to 12 percent at the Wave 2 
interview in 2001. 9 (In the ethnographic sample, welfare receipt declined from 100 percent at 
the first interview in 1998 to 3 percent at the fourth interview in 200 1.) 10 At the same time, em- 
ployment increased. Figure 4. 1 shows the following trends in sources of personal income over 
time, from the 1998 interview to the 2001 interview: 

• An increase of 77 percent in women who worked without getting welfare (up 
from 38 percent to 67 percent) 

• A decline of 78 percent in women combining work and welfare (down from 
16 percent to 3 percent) 

• A sharp decline in women who were on welfare but not working (down from 
35 percent to 9 percent) 

• A near doubling of women who were neither working nor receiving welfare 
(up from 1 1 percent to 20 percent) 

Thus, about 88 percent of the women were “welfare leavers,” and 7 1 percent of the 
sample (77 percent of the leavers) were working for pay at the time of the 2001 interview — a 
rate higher than that generally reported in studies of women who have been on welfare. For ex- 
ample, data from 15 welfare leaver studies indicate that about 75 percent of leavers worked at 
some point after leaving welfare (in one to two years of follow-up) and that about 60 percent 

8 See, for example, Harris, 1996; Acs and Loprest, 2001. 

9 Among the 603 women in the survey sample who had left welfare by the time of the 2001 interview, the 
average number of months of welfare receipt subsequent to baseline (May 1995) was 35 months. Only about 
30 percent of these women had had less than two years of cash assistance after May 1995, and thus the major- 
ity had exposure to OWF’s new rules. 

'°The interviews in 2001 were conducted 10 months after time limits were implemented in Cuyahoga 
County; almost 50 percent of these women had hit time limits before their last interview, and cash assistance 
had been terminated. 
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The Project on Devolution and Urban Change 

Figure 4.1 

Sources of Personal Income at 1998 and 2001 Survey Interviews 




SOURCE: MDRC calculations from the Urban Change Respondent Survey. 




were employed at any given time after exiting." Of course, these higher rates in Cuyahoga 
County are not necessarily the result of welfare reform and could reflect many other factors, 
such as the strong economy in 2001, when Wave 2 data were collected. 



Despite the “good news” of fairly high rates of employment compared with what has 
been observed in other studies, the growth in the percentage of women who had neither em- 
ployment earnings nor cash welfare support — from 11 percent in 1998 to 20 percent in 2001 
— is of concern. Nearly one-third of the ethnographic respondents were in this situation at the 
time of the final interview. 

The survey gathered information about all jobs (including informal jobs) 12 that women 
had held in the two years before the 1998 interview and in the years between interviews, result- 
ing in complete employment histories over a 48-month period for all women. 13 Figure 4.2 
shows that there was a fair amount of employment stability among these women between 1997 
and 2001 . Only 6 percent had not had any paid employment during that period. 14 Nearly two out 
of five women had worked most of the time — in at least 36 of the 48 months, or 75 percent or 
more of the months in question. By comparison, in the National Evaluation of Welfare-to-Work 
Strategies (NEWWS) study, which similarly studied the employment history of welfare recipi- 
ents, only 26 percent of the women who had worked during the four-year study period had been 
employed in more than 75 percent of the quarters. 15 Part of this difference likely reflects differ- 
ences in the studies’ time periods; data for the NEWWS study were collected in the mid-1990s, 
when the economy was less strong. The difference may also partly reflect the use of different 
data sources: survey data that include informal jobs in Urban Change versus U1 data in 
NEWWS. 16 Still, the difference between 26 percent of workers in NEWWS and 41 percent of 
workers in Urban Change/Cuyahoga County is noteworthy, especially in light of the fact that 



1 'Acs and Loprest, 2001 . 

1 Specifically, respondents were asked two questions to determine paid employment: (1) “Since (Date), 
have you worked for pay at any regular job at all? Please don’t count unpaid work experience, but do include 
any paid jobs, including paid community service jobs or paid on-the-job training.” and (2) “A lot of people 
have irregular or temporary jobs on the side to make ends meet. This would include odd jobs like babysitting, 
doing hair, or other paid work at home, or other occasional jobs like cleaning houses or doing day labor. Have 
you done any job like that for pay since (Date)?” Respondents who answered “yes” to either question were 
counted as having had paid employment in the period covered. The “Date” in 1998 was two years prior to the 
interview, and the “Date” in 2001 was the date of the 1998 interview. 

"Because some women were interviewed late in 1998 and then early in 2001, it was not possible to con- 
struct employment histories of more than 48 months for all respondents. 

"According to UI records, 82 percent of the sample had formal sector employment during the period 
from the first quarter of 1997 to the fourth quarter of 2000, indicating that formal sector employment was 
also prevalent. 

"Martinson, 2000. 

16 In their summary of findings from 15 welfare leaver studies, Acs and Loprest (2001) compared survey 
and UI data when both were available in a study; survey data invariably showed higher rates of employment 
than data fromUI records, presumably because surveys can capture “off-the-books” employment. 
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The Project on Devolution and Urban Change 
Figure 4.2 

Number of Months in Which Employed in the 48 Months Before the 2001 Survey Interview 
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SOURCE: MDRC calculations from the Urban Change Respondent Survey. 



the Urban Change sample was specifically selected to represent women from extremely disad- 
vantaged neighborhoods. 17 

Some women in the Urban Change survey sample, however, had had less success in 
working continuously than others. Nearly one out of five women had worked in 12 months or 
fewer in the preceding four years, and about two out of five had worked from 13 to 35 months. 
Most ethnographic respondents were in this middle range of employment stability. 

Employment stability is not the same as stability in a given job. Figure 4.3 shows that 
only 16 percent of the women in the survey had worked in a single job during the 48 months 
before the 200 1 interview, and about one-third had held four or more different jobs. Job changes 
are sometimes beneficial, of course, especially for entry-level workers. Moreover, job stability 
was not unusual in this sample, either: The mean duration of these women’s current or most 
recent job in 2001 was 22 months, and some 29 percent of the women had held that job for 24 
months or more 18 (not shown). 

In the ethnographic sample, job instability was extensive, even when employment sta- 
bility was moderate. For example, Sarah (a 38-year-old African-American mother of two minor 
children) found a job through a temporary agency doing assembly work in a factory in the first 
year of the study, but she had to quit because of transportation problems. In the second year, she 
worked at four different jobs through a temporary agency, all of which paid $7.00 per hour: two 
factory jobs, a job in a print shop, and a housekeeping job. One factory job became permanent, 
but she was fired because she missed too many days of work because of her children’s illnesses 
(which were routine childhood illnesses and not chronic). During the third year, Sarah worked 
in a bowling alley and then got a six-week job selling candy and T-shirts at a sports arena for 
$9.00 an hour. Then a temporary agency found her a month-long assembly job that paid $6.50 
an hour, followed by another assembly job that paid $7.00 an hour. At the time of her final in- 
terview, Sarah had been working at a local sports equipment factory for about two months, 
making $6.00 an hour. Sarah’s story, which was not uncommon among ethnographic respon- 
dents, illustrates that job instability can be accompanied by considerable earnings instability, 
both because there are periods of unemployment between jobs and because there are fluctua- 
tions in wages in different jobs. 19 

In the survey, women who were no longer working at the time of the 2001 interview 
were asked the circumstances of leaving their most recent jobs. Most typically, women indi- 



l7 Moreover, working in 75 percent of quarters (as used in NEWWS) is a less stringent test of employment 
stability than working in 75 percent of months (as used in this study), since work in a quarter requires only one 
day of employment over a three-month period. 

18 For further information about employment stability in the Urban Change sample (based on 1998 survey 
data and two rounds of ethnographic data from all sites), see Polit et al., 2001. 

l9 For more findings from the ethnography about job instability, see Scott, Edin, London, and Kissane (2001). 
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Figure 4.3 

Number of Jobs Worked in the 48 Months Before the 2001 Survey Interview 
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NOTES: Sample size is 686 respondents. 

Rounding may cause slight discrepancies in calculating sums and differences. 



cated that they had quit their job (43 percent), but nearly one-third said that they had been laid 
off or the job had ended; some 26 percent said that they had been fired. The most frequently cited 
reason for quitting their jobs was a personal health problem. 20 Ethnographic data also indicate that 
women were sometimes fired because of their own or their children’s health problems, which 
sometimes result in an unacceptably high rate of work absences, as illustrated by Sarah’s story. 

Another ethnographic respondent, Rochelle (a 45-year-old African-American mother of 
two) illustrates that reasons for job loss are often circumstantial. Rochelle left a number of jobs 
during the study period, for widely varying reasons. In the fall of 1999, she worked for a cloth- 
ing-store chain for a brief period, earning $6.00 per hour without benefits. She quit because her 
work schedule did not allow her to pick up her children from school. Then she worked three or 
four days per week in a restaurant, where she earned $25.00 per day plus meager tips; she was 
let go in June 2000 because business was poor. Rochelle then found a job doing housekeeping 
in a nursing home, but she was fired within a month for insubordination. Relying on cash bene- 
fits again, Rochelle got sick and was hospitalized in July 2000. In August, she was hired by 
Wendy’s, but she had to quit when she became ill again in December. She was out of work for a 
couple of months, but, having hit the time limit, she went back to work at Wendy’s, where she 
was employed at the time of the final interview in 2001 . 

Job Characteristics Over Time 

Studies of welfare recipients have consistently found that women who leave welfare for 
work typically move into low-paying jobs without fringe benefits. 21 Many of the survey respon- 
dents in Cuyahoga County were in low-wage jobs, but the characteristics of those jobs generally 
improved over time. 

Of the 689 women in the survey sample, 79 percent had worked in the two-year period 
before the 1998 interview, and 94 percent had had paid employment between 1999 and 2001. 
Information about the women’s current or most recent job was obtained in both interviews. At 
both times, the majority of jobs had been full time (35 hours a week or more). Part-time labor 
declined over the three years, from 32 percent of workers in 1998 to 25 percent in 2001. The 
average hourly wage of current or most recent jobs was higher in 2001 ($8.60) than in 1998 
($7.20), 22 and fewer women were in jobs that paid the minimum wage or less (down from 17 



20 About one-third of the women who were not employed at the time of the 2001 survey interview cited a 
personal health problem as the reason for quitting a job. Child care problems were cited by 1 1 percent of the 
unemployed survey respondents. 

2 ’See, for example, Acs and Loprest, 2001 . 

22 Nationally, the median hourly wage of former TANF recipients in 1999 was $7.15 (Loprest, 2001), 
compared with medians of $6.80 in 1998 and $8.00 in 2001 for this Cuyahoga County sample. In the 15 wel- 
fare leaver studies, hourly wages typically averaged between $7.00 and $8.00 (Acs and Loprest, 2001). 
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percent in 1998 to 8 percent in 200 1). 23 Because there were increases over time in both hours 
worked and hourly wages, higher weekly average earnings were reported at the 2001 interview 
(an average of $325) than at the 1998 interview (an average of $258). The jobs that the working 
women held in 2001 were more likely than earlier jobs to offer such fringe benefits as health 
insurance (up from 33 percent to 37 percent) and sick days with pay (up from 29 percent to 39 
percent). (These data are not shown in tables.) 

Figure 4.4 presents information about the characteristics of the women’s current job for 
those working in 1998 and in 2001. The chart on the left indicates that only 23 percent of cur- 
rent workers had what might be considered a “good” job in 1998 — that is, a full-time job that 
paid $7.50 or more per hour and that provided health insurance. 24 In 2001, by contrast, when 
many more women were working, some 32 percent of workers had full-time jobs that paid 
$7.50 or more hourly and that offered medical benefits. 

Over time, then, these women were more likely to be working in better jobs. Neverthe- 
less, it is important to note that — even in 2001, when the economy was strong — substantial 
percentages of women were working full time in low-paying jobs that did not offer fringe bene- 
fits. Nearly half the women who worked (44 percent) had no benefits such as sick pay, health 
insurance, or paid vacation days in their current or most recent job. About half (47 percent) 
were working in service sector jobs (for example, cashier, housecleaner/maid), which typically 
offer limited opportunities for advancement. Only slightly more than half (53 percent) had regu- 
lar day jobs (that is, with shifts completely between the hours of 6 a.m. and 6 p.m.), compared 
with 86 percent of women workers nationally in 1997. 25 Among those working at the time of 
the 2001 interview, one out of ten had two or more jobs, and a noteworthy minority of workers 
(14 percent) were working 50 hours or more per week in all jobs, despite the fact that almost all 
were caring for children (not shown in tables). 

An ethnographic respondent illustrates the situation of a woman who worked two low- 
wage jobs and irregular hours. At the time of the final interview in 2001, Maria (a 31-year-old 
white woman with four children) was working 20 hours a week as a store cashier — a job she 
had held for about nine months. This job, which gave her about $85 a week in take-home pay, 
offered no fringe benefits. Maria was also working informally at a pizza shop, making deliveries 
and earning tips but no wages. She worked four nights a week (from about 5 p.m. until sometime 
between midnight and 2 A.M., depending on the day). This job was her primary source of in- 
come, but her earnings from it were erratic (typically about $160 per week). 



23 Hourly wages were not adjusted for inflation. 

24 According to official poverty guidelines, an hourly wage of $7.50 in a 40-hour-per-week job would put a 
family of three above the poverty line in both 1 998 and 2001 . 

25 U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau ofLabor Statistics, 2001. 
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The Project on Devolution and Urban Change 

Figure 4.4 

Job Characteristics for Those Currently Employed in 1998 and in 2001 
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Ethnographic data, unlike survey data, also offer rich information about how these 
women felt about working. A few women had overwhelmingly positive views of their jobs and 
the impact that employment had on their families. These women (who had fairly high educa- 
tional attainment) were employed in full-time jobs with benefits, earning wages well above 
minimum wage; they had moved quickly from welfare to work shortly after the study began in 
late 1998. Susan, for example, had two adolescent sons and was training as a medical assistant 
when welfare reform was implemented in Ohio. Because her children were teenagers and were, 
in her view, more “independent,” Susan felt that she could manage full-time employment as a 
single parent. In the fall of 1998, she found a job as an assistant in a large medical practice and 
earned $9.23 per hour, which more than doubled her cash income. She got medical, dental, va- 
cation, and retirement benefits, and her employer provided tuition benefits and allowed her 
some flexibility in her work schedule so she could take classes toward a four-year nursing de- 
gree. Susan felt that, on the whole, both she and her children had benefited by her move from 
welfare to work. The family was noticeably better off financially, and she said her sons liked the 
fact that she was working and felt better about themselves as a consequence. 

More commonly, although women expressed a desire to work and believed that em- 
ployment would improve their lives and the lives of their children, the reality of the jobs they 
were able to get proved discouraging. With low educational attainment, little work experience, 
and few job skills, most women (illustrated earlier by the stories of Sarah, Rochelle, and Maria) 
found jobs that paid only slightly above minimum wage and were often temporary. The women 
were concerned about their ability to support their families on such low wages, and they worried 
constantly about what would happen when they lost Medicaid (for some women, despite transi- 
tional benefits, that had already happened). They also worried about the effect that their irregu- 
lar schedules were having on their family life and their children’s well-being. 26 

Advancement and Wage Growth 

The preceding discussion of changes in survey respondents’ job characteristics over 
time does not provide information about advancement and wage growth, because the pool of 
working women was not identical in the two time periods studied. To examine wage growth 
and improvements in employment situations from 1998 to 2001, the current or most recent jobs 
of the 535 women who held jobs in both survey rounds were compared. As Table 4. 1 shows, 
most women were in full-time jobs at both interview waves. There was a significant decline in 
part-time work, from 32 percent in 1998 to 23 percent in 2001. Over time, wages as well as 
hours increased. Average hourly wages at the 2001 interview were $8.70 (up significantly from 



26 Mothers’ feelings about work and their experiences juggling low-wage work and family responsibilities 
— based on data from the ethnography — are discussed further in Scott, Edin, London, and Mazelis (2001); 
London, Scott, Edin, and Hunter (2001); and Scott, Edin, London, and Kissane (2001). 
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SOURCE: MDRC calculations from the Urban Change Respondent Survey. 
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$7.20 in 1998) — a $1.50 per hour increase that is greater than the rate of inflation over the 
three-year period. By the time of the final interview, only 6 percent of these women were in 
jobs that paid at or below the minimum wage. By contrast, some 27 percent of these workers 
were paid $10.00 per hour or more in 2001 (up from 13 percent in 1998). Nevertheless, al- 
though most women saw an increase in their hourly wages over the three-year period, one out of 
four saw their hourly wages decline, perhaps reflecting the type of wage instability observed 
among ethnographic respondents. 

The combined effects of increased hours and increased wages resulted in significantly 
higher average weekly wages, growing from $260 in 1998 to $333 in 2001 — a 28 percent av- 
erage increase. 27 More than half the women in 1998 had weekly earnings under $250, but only 
one in four in 2001 reported such low earnings. The percentage of women earning more than 
$400 weekly nearly doubled over the three-year period, from 13 percent to 23 percent. Of note, 
however, is that although most women experienced earnings growth, some 28 percent of them 
earned less in 2001 than in 1998. 

There were also improvements with regard to fringe benefits. Table 4.1 shows that the 
percentage increased for all five of the benefits considered (sick pay, vacation, health insurance 
for self and children, and tuition benefits). More than half the women had been in jobs with 
none of these benefits in 1998, compared with 41 percent in 2001. It is, however, noteworthy 
that some women lost benefits — and that medical benefits for self and children were the ones 
they were especially likely to lose. Some 13 percent of the women who had had a job with 
health insurance in 1998 were in jobs without this benefit in 2001. 28 



Barriers and Challenges to Employment 

A major concern of both advocates for the poor and program staff working with them is 
that poor women with childrearing responsibilities often have characteristics and circumstances 
that make it difficult for them to find and sustain employment. These characteristics, often 
called “barriers to employment,” include parental responsibilities that can compete with work 
(for example, having veiy young or many children), poor physical or mental health, children’s 
health problems, inadequate skills or credentials, and certain behaviors (such as dmg use). 
There is growing evidence that such barriers and challenges often co-occur among poor women 



27 Weekly earnings also increased significantly over time for the entire sample of women, that is, including 
women who were not working in one or the other time period and therefore had zero earnings. At the first in- 
terview in 1998, the average weekly earnings for all 689 women was $199.70; at the second interview in 2001, 
the average weekly earnings had increased to $299.90. 

28 Among women who lost health benefits, however, more than half had taken jobs with higher wages. 
Some women may thus have “traded” health insurance for a bigger paycheck. 
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and that having multiple barriers is especially detrimental to employment. 29 This section ex- 
plores whether such barriers lessened or increased among the survey sample over time and the 
relationships between barriers and actual employment. 

Changes in Barriers and Challenges Over Time 

Table 4.2 presents information about some employment barriers and challenges that 
women in the survey sample in Cuyahoga County faced in 1998 and 2001. As this table shows, 
there were several ways in which barriers eased over time, but one indicator got worse. 

On the positive side, there was a significant decrease over time in the percentage of 
women who lacked a high school diploma or GED certificate. Only 33 percent were without a 
basic education credential in 2001, compared with 42 percent in 1998 (and down from 45 per- 
cent in May 1995). Thus, much of the increase in having a diploma or GED occurred after 
1998, that is, after welfare reform instituted requirements for participation in employment- 
relevant activities. As noted in Chapter 2, Cuyahoga County’s Self-Sufficiency Coaches en- 
couraged educational activities among welfare recipients who lacked a high school credential, 
and such activities counted toward participation requirements. 

As Table 4.2 shows, there was no significant change in the percentage of women who 
had to care for three or more children between 1998 and 2001, but there was a significant de- 
cline (from 55 percent to 39 percent) in the percentage of women caring for preschool-age chil- 
dren. This is consistent with the aging of the sample, but it also indicates relatively few new 
births. Only 5 percent of the women gained a preschool-age child, while some 21 percent had a 
youngest child who turned 6 during the three-year period. 

As their children aged, however, these women increasingly had to contend with prob- 
lems of another sort — problems that can play a role in women’s ability to maintain jobs that 
have limited flexibility. There was a significant increase in the percentage of women who re- 
ported that at least one of their children had special needs or behavioral problems (for example, 
getting suspended or expelled from school or being in trouble with the police). Even in 1998, 
nearly half the women had children who had had such problems, and this was true for 60 per- 
cent of the women in 200 1 . 

Although children’s aging was likely responsible for some of this increase, several eth- 
nographic respondents specifically attributed their children’s academic and behavior problems 
to the fact that they were no longer at home with them. This was especially true for mothers 
with older children. For example, Gayle (a 41-year-old white woman with a 13-year-old daugh- 



29 See, for example, Danziger, Corcoran, Danziger, and Heflin, 2000; Polit et al., 2001; and London, Scott, 
and Hunter, Forthcoming. 
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Average number of challenges 2.6 2.4 -0. 1 ** 28.6 36.9 34.5 

None 4.6 9.9 5.2 *** 8.0 2.8 89.3 

1-2 46.7 44.1 -2.6 ~ 14.9 17.6 67.5 

3 or more 48.6 46.0 -2.6 11.3 13.9 74.7 
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ter) had relied on her daughter Susan’s paternal grandfather for child care for several years, but 
after his death when Susan was 12, she began to rely increasingly on Susan’s ability to care for 
herself. Gayle at that point worked in a factory earning $7.50 per hour without health benefits. 
She had to be at work before her daughter woke up, and so there was no one to monitor whether 
Susan got up and went to school. Gayle said, “I just gotta trust what she’s doing. She’s intelli- 
gent enough not to do nothing wrong, while she is at home alone.” However, her daughter be- 
gan to get in trouble in school, in terms of both grades and attendance. Gayle felt that if she 
were home, her daughter would be in school every day. She said, “The city or the county or 
whoever, you know, they want all people to work. I can’t be in two places at one time. I can’t be 
watching her and making sure she’s at school and be out there workin’.” 

Among survey respondents, a barrier that improved over time was homelessness. At the 
time of the 1998 interview, 1.2 percent of these women had had at least one episode of home- 
lessness in the prior 12 months; but at the 2001 interview, only one woman (0.1 percent) had 
experienced homeless in the prior year. Although both these percentages are small, the trend is 
not consistent with the hypothesis that welfare reform would cause a rise in homelessness 
among women who had been on cash assistance. 30 

For most employment barriers reported in the survey, rates were similar over time and, 
typically, were fairly high. For example, one out of five women in both 1998 and 2001 had a 
child with a health problem that made it difficult for the mother to work. 31 A similar picture 
emerged with regard to the women’s own health problems and also with being at high risk of 
clinical depression. About 20 percent of the sample at both interviews reported these two 
problems. 32 

Two barriers of special concern among advocates for the “hard to employ” are drug use 
and domestic violence. In this sample, the reported rates of these problems are fairly low and 
did not change over time. Less than 10 percent of the women at either interview reported that 
they had been physically abused in the prior 12 months. 33 Small percentages of women at either 
interview acknowledged having used a hard drug — 1 percent in 1998 and 2 percent in 2001. 
The increase in drug use between interviews is not statistically significant, but it is noteworthy 



30 It is, however, inpossible to know whether some homelessness went undetected because of failure to lo- 
cate (and thus interview) homeless women. 

3 'For additional ethnographic data on the experience of welfare-reliant women who were caring for chil- 
dren with chronic health problems or disabilities, see London, Scott, Edin, and Hunter (2001). 

32 All health problems were self-reported and were not independently verified. It is worth noting, however, 
that there is evidence from the ethnographic data that, if anything, these women tended to underplay and under- 
report health problems (Polit, London, and Martinez, 2001). 

33 Although relatively few women reported a recent experience with physical abuse, about one-third (32 
percent) admitted that they had been physically abused at some point in their lives. Still, this rate is much 
lower than that found in other studies, in which about 60 percent of welfare recipients reported past abuse 
(Raphael, 1999). 



that almost all cases of hard-drug use in 2001 were “new” (that is, women who did not report 
using hard drugs in 1998). 

A summary index of the 1 1 employment barriers was created to determine the extent to 
which barriers co-occurred. Table 4.2 shows that the average number of barriers declined sig- 
nificantly over time, from 2.6 in 1998 to 2.4 in 2001. The number of barriers declined for over 
one-third of the women; however, one-third also faced the same number of barriers, and 29 per- 
cent actually had more barriers at the second interview. Moreover, the number of barriers that 
these women faced remained high. Only one out of ten women had none of these impediments 
in 2001, while nearly half had three barriers or more. 

Barriers and Employment Experiences 

To what extent were the foregoing characteristics and circumstances actually “barriers” 
that interfered with respondents’ employment, rather than hardships with which working 
women had to contend? Table 4.3 presents employment barriers and challenges according to 
whether the women were working or not at the 2001 interview. Many of the group differences 
shown in this table are sizable and significant. 

Women who were not working at the time of the 2001 interview were nearly twice as 
likely not to have a diploma or GED as those who were employed (28 percent versus 49 per- 
cent). Those without a job were also more likely to have more complex parenting responsibili- 
ties: The majority were caring for three or more children, and more than half still had a pre- 
school-age child at home. Although nonworking women were no more likely than the em- 
ployed women to have a sick or disabled child at home, 34 they were nearly three times more 
likely to report a personal health problem (33 percent versus 12 percent, respectively). Com- 
pared with working women, nonworkers were also significantly more likely to be at high risk of 
clinical depression, more likely to have been physically abused, and more likely to have used a 
hard drug in the past month. Women who were not working were about twice as likely to report 
that they had had a criminal conviction at some point in their lives. 35 Some barriers did not, 
however, differentiate workers and nonworkers in this sample. For example, women who were 



34 However, these survey data do not take into account the severity of children’s health problems. Ethno- 
graphic data illustrate that some of the nonworking women had children with extreme health problems. For 
example, Wendy (who herself also had health problems) had a son who, by age 10, had been diagnosed with 
attention deficit disorder, bipolar disorder, schizophrenia, and posttraumatic stress disorder. He had threatened 
to kill Wendy, played with fire, harmed himself by banging his head against walls and doors, talked of killing 
himself, and run away repeatedly. Caring for her son made it very difficult for Wendy to take or keep a job. 
She did not trust others to care for him and did not believe that she could find someone willing to do so: “Even 
the county providers do not take children like [him]. They will not be responsible for his medication. And he’s 
on such powerful drugs ... so, no I can’t trust just anybody with them.” 

35 The list of employment barriers in Table 4.3 is more extensive than in Table 4.2 (which compares barri- 
ers in 1998 and 2001) because questions about several barriers were added to the 2001 interview. 
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Table 4.3 

Employment Barriers/Challenges of Survey Respondents 
at 2001 Interview, by Employment Status in 2001 



Outcome (%) 


Full 

Sample 


Employed 
in 2001 a 


Not 
Employed 
in 2001 


P-Value 
for Difference 
Between Groups 


Has no diploma or GED 


34.4 


27.8 


49.4 


0.000 *** 


Unable to converse in English 


1.3 


1.2 


0.6 


0.535 


Has 3 or more children at 










home 


43.5 


39.7 


57.7 


0.000 *** 


Youngest child under age 6 


39.0 


35.5 


53.9 


0.000 *** 


No access to a vehicle, or 










no valid license 


47.8 


40.3 


64.5 


0.000 *** 


Has 1 or more children with 
an illness or disability that 










constrains work 


21.6 


19.3 


23.4 


0.290 


Has 1 or more children with 










special needs or behavior problems 13 


56.5 


54.5 


61.3 


0.141 


Has caretaking responsibility 










for other sick/frail person 


7.6 


7.6 


7.8 


0.910 


Has a health problem that 










limits ability to work 


20.1 


11.5 


32.9 


0.000 *** 


Is at high risk of depression 3 


23.6 


19.2 


34.0 


0.000 *** 


Has been physically abused, 










prior 12 months' 1 


7.4 


5.8 


13.1 


0.004 ** 


Used a hard drug, past month 


2.3 


1.1 


4.7 


0.005 ** 


Has had a criminal conviction 


6.2 


4.9 


9.4 


0.043 * 


Has been homeless, past 12 










months 


0.1 


0.0 


0.6 


0.078 


Multiple challenges' 










Average number of challenges 


2.4 


2.1 


3.2 


0.000 *** 


None 


9.9 


13.1 


2.6 


0.000 *** 


1-2 


44.1 


49.9 


30.1 


0.000 *** 


3 or more 


46.0 


37.0 


67.3 


0.000 *** 


Sample size 


689 


489 


156 





(continued) 
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Table 4.3 (continued) 

SOURCE: MDRC calculations from the Urban Change Respondent Survey. 

NOTES: The numbers shown are not statistically adjusted. Analysis of variance and chi -squared tests were applied to test 
the significance of group differences. Statistical significance levels are indicated as * (.05), ** (.01), *** (.001). 

‘There are 44 respondents who are missing employment information. 

This index includes respondent’s children who had special needs, were ever suspended or expelled from school, or 
were ever in trouble with the police. 

c Risk of depression was assessed utilizing standard criteria for the Center for Epidemiological Studies-Depression 
(CES-D) scale. CES-D scores range from 0 to 60. Women with scores of 23 or higher on the CES-D scale were considered 
at high risk of depression. 

Respondent reported she was hit, slapped, kicked, or otherwise physically harmed during the 12 months prior to the 
interview. 

The 1 1 challenges that were counted included: no high school diploma or GED, unable to converse in English, has 
three or more children, youngest child under age 6, has 1+ child with an illness/disability affecting ability to work, has a 
child with special needs or behavior problems, has a health condition that limits ability to work, at high risk of depression, 
has been physically abused in past 1 2 months, used a hard drug in the past month, was homeless in past 1 2 months. 
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not working were no more likely than those who were working to have responsibility for the 
care of a sick or frail person other than a child; and both groups of women had similarly high 
rates of behavior problems with at least one of their children. 

Having multiple employment barriers was far more common among nonworkers than 
among the employed. Two-thirds of those not working had three or more barriers, compared 
with about one-third of the women who worked. At the other extreme, 13 percent of the em- 
ployed women had no barriers, but only 3 percent of the nonworking women had none. Still, it 
is noteworthy that many women who worked did so despite having circumstances that made 
their employment difficult or that might constrain the kinds of jobs they could get. 

Many ethnographic respondents had multiple barriers that played a role in their ability 
to find or sustain employment — but, as in the survey, the “barriers” were often hardships that 
made their lives more complex and more onerous rather than making work impossible. This is 
exemplified by Karen, an African-American woman with a history of having been abused and 
the mother of three school-age children. Karen earned a GED certificate during the study period 
but found that she could most easily find factory work. Early in the study, she began to have 
health problems, which cost her one of her factory jobs because her employer was unwilling to 
give her time off during a short hospitalization. She then learned that she had multiple sclerosis. 
She applied for SSI but was not approved, so she continued to work, off and on, despite her 
health problems. During this period, her children began failing in school, which she attributed to 
her absence from the home. Problems with her children persisted and worsened, and then her 
13-year-old was diagnosed with attention deficit disorder, further complicating her employment 
situation. Karen needed to work, however, because she had hit the time limit and no longer got 
cash assistance from welfare. 



Employment Experiences of Vulnerable Groups 

The employment data thus far suggest some modestly good news for the survey sample 
as a whole: Most women were working, and most work situations had improved over time. Ag- 
gregate numbers and averages can, however, mask the experiences of different groups of 
women, as Karen’s story above suggests. Thus, it is important to see whether some groups of 
women were “left behind” or had experiences that worsened over time. This section briefly 
summarizes outcomes for groups of women who were considered especially vulnerable to ad- 
verse outcomes. 

There are various ways of defining vulnerable groups. One approach is to define vul- 
nerability in terms of respondents’ experiences in relation to the time-limit cutoff of cash assis- 
tance — that is, whether they had time-limited terminations or were at risk of hitting the time 
limit. Table 4.4 summarizes the characteristics of the survey sample in May 1995 (based mainly 
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on data from administrative records) in relation to the women’s risk of being terminated at the 
time of the 2001 interview. A total of 103 women (15 percent of the sample) had exhausted 36 
months of benefits and had been terminated from cash welfare assistance. Another 132 women 
(19 percent) were considered at risk of termination because they had fewer than 12 months of 
benefits left on their clocks. The remaining 66 percent of the sample were considered not at risk 
of time-limited terminations (indeed, most were no longer getting cash benefits). 

Table 4.4 shows that both the at-risk and the terminated groups (especially the latter) 
were more disadvantaged than other women at baseline, that is, before OWF. Women in both 
groups were less likely than other women to have a diploma or GED; they had more children, 
despite the fact that they themselves were younger; they had younger children; they were more 
likely to be African-American; and they were more likely to have been long-term cash welfare 
recipients. These findings are almost totally consistent with those reported in the recent study of 
time-limited welfare leavers in Cuyahoga County. 36 

The bottom row of Table 4.4 shows the percentages in the three risk groups who faced 
three key barriers in 1995: They did not have a diploma, had no UI earnings in the prior year, 
and had been on welfare at least 18 of the preceding 24 months. 37 Overall, one out of four 
women in the sample fit this prospective definition of vulnerability. Significantly more (over 
one-third) of the terminated women than other women had these three barriers at baseline. Still, 
it is noteworthy that the three baseline characteristics were not especially powerful predictors of 
who would hit the time limit: Of the 170 women in the sample with these three barriers in 1995, 
only 38 (22 percent) were cut off because they had used up 36 months of welfare benefits (not 
shown). Thus, other factors in these women’s lives apparently contributed to their time-limited 
terminations. 

Table 4.5 summarizes selected employment patterns, experiences, and challenges of 
women with different risks of termination from welfare. 38 Not surprisingly, terminated and at- 
risk women had worked in fewer months than other women in the sample. Nevertheless, it is 
noteworthy that most terminated women (96 percent) had worked for pay; on average, they had 
worked in 18 of the 48 months prior to their 2001 interview. The fact that terminated women 



36 Bania et al., 2001. The one discrepancy is that, in the study by Bania et al., time-limited leavers were 
significantiy older than other leavers, whereas terminated women in the present study were, on average, 
younger than others. 

37 These three indicators have been used in numerous experimental studies to create subgroups with high 
levels of disadvantage (for example, Michalopoulos and Schwartz, 2000). 

^“Vulnerability” can also be defined prospectively in terms of initial barriers to employment. The work 
experiences of women with three employment barriers at baseline (May 1995) were also examined. This “vul- 
nerable group” had less stable employment and worked at less desirable jobs (for example, for lower wages) 
than the overall sample, but their situations were better than the subgroup of women who had hit the time limit. 
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Table 4.5 

Selected Employment Experiences and Challenges, by Time-Limit Risk Group 





All Women 


Reached 


At Risk 


Not at Risk 


P-Value 




in Survey 


Time Limit and 


of Being 


of Being 


for Difference 


Outcome 


Sample 


Was Cut Off 


Cut Off 


Cut Off 


Between Groups 


Average number of months in which 
employed, 48 months before 2001 
interview 


27.4 


18.0 


20.6 


31.5 


0.000 *** 


Average number of jobs held, 48 
months before 2001 interview 


2.9 


2.8 


2.9 


3.0 


0.804 


Held 0 jobs (%) 


5.5 


3.9 


6.1 


5.7 


0.727 


Held 3+ jobs (%) 


51.2 


47.6 


47.0 


53.3 


0.319 


Working at time of 2001 interview (%) 


71.0 


59.2 


59.8 


76.9 


0.000 *** 


Neither working nor on welfare at 2001 
interview (%) 


20.2 


38.8 


22.7 


15.2 


0.000 *** 


Among those who had ever worked 
in 48 months before 2001 interview: 












Characteristics of current/most recent iob 










Average weekly work hours 


38.2 


36.4 


36.7 


38.8 


0.147 


Average hourly wage ($) 


8.67 


7.31 


7.72 


9.14 


0.000 *** 


Average weekly earnings ($) 


331.13 


257.32 


279.67 


355.78 


0.000 *** 


Job has/had medical benefits for 
self (%) 


44.0 


14.3 


33.3 


50.9 


0.000 *** 


Selected challenges to 
emplovment 2001 interview 












Has no diploma/GED (%) 


34.4 


46.6 


43.2 


29.1 


0.000 *** 


Has 1+ child with illness/disability (%) 


21.8 


32.4 


24.2 


18.4 


0.007 ** 


Has health problems that 
limit ability to work (%) 


20.1 


24.3 


22.3 


18.5 


0.335 


At high risk of depression 6 (%) 


22.9 


24.0 


22.2 


22.8 


0.953 


Has been physically abused c (%) 


7.4 


9.8 


6.0 


7.2 


0.572 


Used a hard drug in past month (%) 


2.2 


4.2 


2.5 


1.7 


0.335 



(continued) 
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Table 4.5 (continued) 



Outcome 


All Women 
in Survey 
Sample 


Reached 
Time Limit and 
Was Cut Off 


At Risk 
of Being 
Cut Off 


Not at Risk 
of Being 
Cut Off 


P-Value 
for Difference 
Between Groups 


Multiole challenges 41 












Average number of challenges 


2.4 


3.3 


2.7 


2.2 


0.000 *** 


None (%) 


9.9 


2.9 


6.1 


12.6 


0.003 ** 


1-2 (%) 


44.1 


27.2 


38.6 


49.6 


0.000 *** 


3 or more (%) 


46.0 


69.9 


55.3 


37.9 


0.000 *** 


Sample size 


689 


103 


132 


454 





SOURCE: MDRC calculations from the Urban Change Respondent Survey. 

NOTES: The numbers shown are not statistically adjusted. Analysis of variance and chi-squared tests were applied to test 
the significance of group differences. Statistical significance levels are indicated as * (.05), ** (.01), *** (.001). 

a At risk of being cut off is defined as persons receiving 24 or more months of cash assistance between October 1 997 
and the date of the 2001 interview, according to administrative records. Not at risk of being cut off is defined as persons 
receiving fewer than 24 months of cash assistance since October 1 997, according to administrative records. 

b Risk of depression was assessed utilizing standard criteria for the Center for Epidemiological Studies-Depression 
(CES-D) scale. CES-D scores range from 0 to 60. Women with scores of 23 or higher on the CES-D scale were considered 
at high risk of depression. 

Respondent reported she was hit, slapped, kicked, or otherwise physically harmed during the 12 months prior to the 
interview. 

d The 1 1 challenges that were counted included: no high school diploma or GED, unable to converse in English, has 
three or more children, youngest child under age 6, has 1+ child with an illness/disability affecting ability to work, has a 
child with special needs or behavior problems, has a health condition that limits ability to work, at high risk of depression, 
has been physically abused in past 1 2 months, used a hard drug in the past month, was homeless in past 12 months. 
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had held just as many jobs as other women (three, on average) without accming as many 
months of employment suggests that these women had typically held a series of short-term jobs. 

Regardless of group, most women worked full time in their current or most recent job, 
but those who had been terminated or were at risk of termination had significantly less favor- 
able jobs than women who were not at risk. For example, the hourly wage was $7.3 1 for termi- 
nated women, compared with $9. 14 for those with ample time left on their clocks; this translates 
to nearly $100 a week difference in weekly earnings ($257 for terminated women and $356 for 
those not at risk). 39 And whereas half the women not at risk were in jobs with health insurance, 
only 14 percent of the terminated women had this benefit in current or recent jobs. 

Although the employment outcomes of terminated and at-risk women were not as good 
as those of other women, it should be noted that the situations of all three groups generally im- 
proved over time. For example, among women in the two vulnerable subgroups who reported 
employment at both interviews, average earnings grew from $199 at the 1998 interview to $278 
at the 2001 interview. 40 Some 82 percent of these vulnerable women experienced a growth in 
earnings (not shown). 

Both the survey and the ethnographic data indicate, however, that some terminated 
women ended up having neither a paycheck nor a welfare check. In the survey, terminated 
women (as well as at-risk women) were less likely to be working at the time of the 
200 1 interview (about 60 percent in each group were working) in comparison with women not at 
risk of hitting the time limit (77 percent). As a result, nearly 40 percent of the terminated 
women had neither wages nor welfare benefits as a source of income when they were inter- 
viewed in 200 1 . 

Jackie, an ethnographic respondent, represents a particularly unfortunate case of a 
woman who had neither source of income. A mother of three, Jackie was 48 at the final inter- 
view. She had had a number of jobs over the study period, mostly brief and “under the table,” 
and had been compliant with the welfare agency’s work mandate (although she had experienced 
sanctions for several reporting infractions). Jackie took job classes and did volunteer labor for 
six months, mopping floors through Cleveland Job Works. She tried but failed to get a GED; 
she also took a training program to become a nurse’s assistant. However, she had a history of 
serious physical and mental health problems, including depression and dmg and alcohol abuse. 
Jackie worried about the time limits. In the third interview, she said: “I’m distraught as hell. 
’Cause I don’t know what the hell I’m gonna do. It’s like starting over, like beginning. I’m 



39 Having such low-wage jobs likely qualified these women who were terminated for partial welfare 
checks that contributed to their having exhausted 36 months of benefits. 

40 Average earnings for all women in these two subgroups (including those who had not worked and 
whose earnings were zero) rose from $136.40 in 1998 to $275.10 in 2001 — a highly significant difference. 
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beginning again and I’m almost 50 years old. And I’m in the job market and I don’t have a de- 
gree. I ain’t got nothing.” Jackie was cut off of cash benefits in October 2000. To make ends 
meet, she did washing and ironing in her house until the landlord asked her to stop because the 
water bill had gotten too high. She then resorted to trading sex for money. Although Jackie 
represents an extreme or “worst-case” scenario, her story nevertheless raises concerns. 

Jackie’s story also illustrates that employment barriers tend to be complex and high in 
number among women who have been terminated from cash benefits, as indicated in Table 4.5. 
Of particular note is that one-third of the terminated women had one or more child with an ill- 
ness or disability that they said demanded a lot of their attention and made it difficult for them 
to work, compared with 24 percent among those at risk and 18 percent among those not at risk 
of termination. Terminated women were only slightly (and not significantly) more likely than 
other women to say that a personal health problem constrained their employment. 41 The three 
groups were also similar in terms of several other barriers, such as depression, physical abuse, 
and drug use. This suggests that welfare reform policies likely did not create or exacerbate 
problems such as depression and dmg use among these vulnerable women. Indeed, in looking at 
these barriers over time among terminated women, considerable stability was found. For exam- 
ple, the percentage of terminated women who were at high risk of depression was 21 percent in 
1998 and 24 percent in 2001, a nonsignificant change. The rate of physical abuse was 10 per- 
cent at both interviews (not shown). 

Table 4.5 shows that far more terminated and at-risk women lacked a high school di- 
ploma or GED at the time of the 2001 interview than women not at risk. A comparison of Ta- 
bles 4.4 and 4.5 indicates, though, that substantial percentages of women in all three groups (but 
especially the terminated group) acquired a diploma or GED between 1995 and 2001. The rate 
of not having a diploma declined from 63 percent to 47 percent among terminated women; from 
55 percent to 43 percent among the at-risk group; and from 38 percent to 29 percent among 
those not at risk. The decline among terminated women is statistically significant. 

Overall, women who had been cut off had significantly more employment barriers at 
the time of the final interview than other women. Only 3 percent of these women had none of 
the 11 challenges, compared with 13 percent among women not at risk. A full 70 percent of 
terminated women faced three or more challenges. Moreover, unlike other women in the survey 
sample, who experienced a significant decline in barriers over time (Table 4.2), women who 
were terminated from cash welfare because of the time clock had exactly the same average 
number of employment barriers in 2001 as in 1998 (3.3; not shown). 



4 'in the study of Cleveland welfare leavers (Bania et al., 2001), those who departed welfare because of the 
time limit were significantly more likely than earlier leavers to report a disability or health problem that limited 
their employment, but there were no differences with regard to having a sick or disabled child. 
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In summary, similar to what has been reported in the previously mentioned study of 
time-limited welfare leavers in Cuyahoga County, 42 the Urban Change survey data indicate that 
those who were terminated as a result of hitting the time limit had less favorable employment 
outcomes than other former recipients. It must be cautioned, however, that the data do not sup- 
port the conclusion that time-limited terminations caused the women to have worse outcomes. 
The most plausible explanation for the findings in Table 4.5 is likely that women who were 
terminated because of the time clock differed in terms of important measured and unmeasured 
characteristics that can lead to greater need for cash support and less success in the labor mar- 
ket. Unlike many other women, their barriers to employment did not decline much over time. 



Summary and Conclusions 

The survey and ethnographic data indicate that employment behavior changed over 
time among women from very poor neighborhoods who were welfare recipients in the mid- 
1990s, with virtually all women having had spells of employment and few remaining on wel- 
fare. Some behavior change likely reflects the fact that, as these women aged and their children 
got older, they were better able to fit employment in with their parenting responsibilities. Some 
of the changed behavior undoubtedly resulted from the greater availability of jobs in the bur- 
geoning economy of the late 1990s and, quite likely, the implementation of policies to support 
the working poor, such as the Earned Income Credit (EIC). It also seems plausible that changes 
in welfare policy, such as participation requirements and the 36-month time limit, may have 
contributed to the women’s decisions to work and that numerous pro-employment forces were 
working in concert in Cuyahoga County. 

Although the majority of these women who had been welfare recipients were able to 
find paid employment, the data offer a mixed picture of their success in the labor market. On the 
positive side, most women were working or had worked full time, mostly in jobs that paid 
above the minimum wage. Employment stability was higher than has been reported in other 
studies. Wages and employment earnings grew over time, both for the overall sample and for 
the women who had worked fairly continuously, indicating some degree of wage growth and 
advancement. Another positive finding is that a noteworthy number of women, including 
women who had hit the time limit, obtained a GED certificate during the study period. Never- 
theless, substantial percentages of women were in jobs with earnings that, unless supplemented 
with other income, would leave them in poverty. Few had the kind of fringe benefits that could 
support their ability to be totally self-sufficient (for example, medical benefits) or their ability to 
easily integrate work into their childrearing responsibilities (for example, sick pay). These data 
suggest that sizable percentages of these women, who have essentially done what the welfare 



42 Bania et al., 2001. 
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agency has expected of them, may need ongoing help from work support programs such as food 
stamps, Medicaid, the EIC, and child care subsidies. 

It is also important to recognize that the averages do not tell the entire story, because the 
sample of recipients — even though they were drawn from neighborhoods with similar levels of 
disadvantage — was far from homogeneous. The women least likely to be faring well in the 
labor force were women who had been terminated by the welfare agency — women who were 
typically burdened with a number of barriers that predated welfare reform (such as long periods 
of welfare dependency, limited education, and large families). The evidence does not necessar- 
ily suggest that most of them were harmed by welfare reform (although some might have been), 
but their ability to support themselves and their children remains far from certain. In the ethno- 
graphic sample, some women who had hit the time limit and had had trouble finding or keeping 
a job were in dire circumstances. 

Indeed, the future is uncertain for large numbers of these women, who are now facing a 
much different economy than that of mid-2001. Jobs in low-skilled areas and temporary em- 
ployment tend to be especially sensitive to economic downturns. Thus, it remains to be seen 
what will happen in the months ahead and whether substantial numbers of terminated women 
will return to welfare when they become eligible once again, beginning in October 2002. 
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Chapter 5 



Economic Circumstances and Material Hardships: 
Findings from the Longitudinal Survey and Ethnography 



One of the primary goals of the Personal Responsibility and Work Opportunity Recon- 
ciliation Act (PRWORA) is to reduce welfare dependency and promote self-sufficiency through 
work or greater reliance on family and other means of support. To achieve this goal, the policies 
of the cash assistance program in Ohio and Cuyahoga County were significantly reformed be- 
ginning in 1997 (see Chapter 2), within the context of a strong economy and record-low unem- 
ployment. The ways in which these changing policies and circumstances have played out in 
terms of women’s and families’ economic and material conditions are not yet well understood, 
although one ongoing study has contributed substantially to an evolving understanding of wel- 
fare reform in Cleveland. 1 

This chapter uses data from the Urban Change survey and ethnography (described in 
Chapter 4) to answer two broad questions regarding change in the economic well-being of low- 
income families during a period of economic growth and substantial welfare reform. First, how 
did economic circumstances and material hardships change over time among single-mother 
families who were welfare recipients before welfare reform? Second, what were the economic 
experiences and hardships of families who were especially vulnerable to the potentially adverse 
effects of welfare reform? The survey and ethnographic data cannot be used to draw causal in- 
ferences about the effects of welfare reform on respondents’ economic circumstances. The data 
can, however, be used to describe whether positive, negative, mixed, or no changes occurred 
from 1998 to 2001. Such population-based descriptions are critically important because they 
help establish the range of possible effects that welfare reform might have. 



Summary of Findings 

• Sources of household income in Cuyahoga County changed substantially 
from 1998 to 2001, with a significant reduction in income from Ohio Works 
First (OWF) and significant increases in income from work, child support, 
and Supplemental Security Income (SSI). The use of food stamps and the 
Women, Infants, and Children (WIC) program declined significantly from 
1998 to 2001, but utilization of Medicaid, subsidized housing, and emer- 
gency energy assistance remained unchanged and high. 



'See Bania et al., 2001; Coulton et al., 2001. 
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• For the survey sample as a whole, average total monthly income increased 
significantly between 1998 and 2001, from $1,358 to $1,771, and the per- 
centage of households below the poverty threshold declined from 63 percent 
to 50 percent. However, four out of five households lived below 185 percent 
of poverty in 200 1 . 

• There were significant improvements from 1998 to 2001 in several housing 
and health care hardships, and for only one indicator (unmet need for dental 
care) did hardships worsen for the survey sample as a whole. Food hardships 
were high and unchanged. 

• Material hardships were common despite improvements in families’ eco- 
nomic circumstances and continued reliance on many safety net programs. 
The ethnographic data indicate that the prevalence of hardships might be 
even higher in the absence of these women’s efforts to prevent hardships in 
their families. 

• Women whose cash welfare assistance was terminated because of the time 
limit were much poorer than other women in 2001 . Despite being terminated, 
however, they were less likely to be in poverty in 2001 than in 1998. 

• Although housing and food hardships were especially severe among women 
whose cash assistance was terminated, these women were less likely than 
others to report health care hardships. Women who were terminated from 
welfare had high rates of using safety net support, such as food stamps and 
Medicaid. 



Respondents’ Family and Economic Circumstances 

Change over time in these women’s and families’ economic and material circumstances 
would be expected even in the absence of welfare reform or changes in the economy. Such 
change would occur as women and children age and change their behaviors, as marriages or 
other partnerships are contracted or end, and as women give birth to additional children or have 
children age-out or otherwise exit their households. Thus, to contextualize changes in respon- 
dents’ economic and material circumstances, it is important to consider how the composition of 
their families and households changed over the course of the study. 

Marriage, Childbearing, and Household Structure 

When they were selected for the survey sample in May 1995, all the women were 
unmarried, according to the administrative records data, and, on average, they had 2.5 chil- 



dren in their households. Five to six years later, when they were interviewed in 2001, most of 
these women were never married (59 percent), and they were living with their children only 
(56 percent). 

Approximately one in five women lived with a husband or partner and children but no 
other adult. 2 Overall, 13 percent of the women were currently married, and 28 percent were cur- 
rently divorced, separated, or widowed. About one-third of the women had a birth after May 
1995, while 2 percent were currently pregnant at the time of the 2001 interview. On average, 
households had 4. 1 persons and 2.5 children. 

Change in Income Sources Over Time 

Household income and poverty status are key indicators of economic well-being that 
may change as a consequence of transitions from welfare to employment or other sources of 
support. As discussed in Chapter 4, approximately 88 percent of the women in the survey sam- 
ple were welfare leavers in 2001. A recent review of findings from 15 welfare leaver studies 
funded by the Office of the Assistant Secretary for Planning and Evaluation (ASPE) reported 
that, 6 to 34 months after leaving welfare, 60-65 percent of former welfare recipients had in- 
come from their own earnings, 21 percent had income from another household members’ earn- 
ings, 11-31 percent had income from child support, and 2-12 percent had income from SSI. 3 

Table 5.1 shows that the economic circumstances of the women in the Urban Change 
survey sample improved from 1998 to 2001. There were substantial and statistically significant 
changes in the composition of total household income, including a very large reduction in the 
percentage of households with income from OWF and increases in the percentage of house- 
holds with income from work, child support, and SSI. There was no change from 1998 to 2001 
in the percentage of families with no source of income in the month before the interview. 

Overall, the percentage of households with OWF income in the month before the inter- 
view decreased from 52 percent in 1998 to 17 percent in 2001. It is noteworthy that a higher 
percentage of families received income from work than received income from OWF in 1998 
(58 percent versus 52 percent) and that this differential increased substantially as the receipt of 
OWF declined and the percentage with income from work increased to 72 percent in 200 1 . The 



2 This figure underrepresents the percentage of women living with a husband or partner, because some 
married or partnered couples were living in extended or otherwise nonnuclear living arrangements (for exam- 
ple, a woman who lives with her husband and kids and her husband’s mother). Overall, approximately 30 per- 
cent of respondents in these other living arrangements were living with a spouse or partner. 

3 For a variety of reasons, not all 15 of the ASPE-funded leaver studies measured the same outcomes or 
used the same measurement instruments. Thus, there is substantial variability in the number of studies that pro- 
vide data on each of the outcomes reported in this chapter (for details, see Acs and Loprest, 2001). 
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percentage of households with child support income increased from 9 percent in 1998 to 19 per- 
cent in 2001, while the percentage with income from SSI increased from 13 percent to 16 per- 
cent. The observed increase in child support receipt might reflect increased efforts to identify 
paternity and enforce child support orders in the welfare offices, possibly resulting in more child 
support payments to families once they had left cash assistance (see Chapter 2 for a discussion 
of the policy). Despite the increase in the percentage of households receiving child support, only 
one in five of these mostly single-mother households received any child support. The increase 
in the percentage of households receiving SSI disability income may reflect the efforts of self- 
sufficiency coaches to make sure that women who were approaching the time limit got moved 
onto SSI if they or someone in their family had a serious and disabling health condition. 4 

These changes in income sources are consistent with changes that would be expected if 
welfare reform policies had their intended effects, and some part of the observed changes may 
be attributable to the various welfare-to-work, diversion, and child support enforcement initia- 
tives implemented in Cuyahoga County. However, as noted previously, patterns of change from 
1998 to 2001 cannot be attributed with confidence to the effects of welfare reform, because the 
strong economy, family changes, and other factors likely influenced these outcomes. 

Change in the Use of Noncash Benefits Over Time 

Noncash benefits often contribute substantially to the household economies of low- 
income families and may help to mitigate various forms of material hardship. Evidence from the 
ASPE-funded leavers studies indicates that participation in government assistance programs 
was common but varied by program and location. 5 For example, in the fourth quarter after leav- 
ing cash assistance, 21-63 percent of leavers reported receiving food stamps, 35-76 percent re- 
ported receiving Medicaid for themselves, and 34-86 percent reported that their children re- 
ceived Medicaid. 

Among women in the Urban Change survey sample, there were statistically significant 
reductions from 1998 to 2001 in the percentage of households receiving food stamps and WIC 
in the month before the interview. Food stamp receipt in that month declined from 65 percent in 
1998 to 49 percent in 2001, while use of WIC declined from 31 percent to 19 percent. 6 A sup- 
plemental analysis (not shown in Table 5.1) indicates that there was a statistically significant 



4 Evidence presented later in this chapter is consistent with this scenario (see Table 5.4). 

5 Acs and Loprest, 200 1 . 

6 A question about whether children who were age-eligible to receive a free or reduced-price school break- 
fast and/or lunch received such meals in the month before the survey was added to the 200 1 interview sched- 
ule. Of those women who had an eligible child, 1 7 percent reported that their child used this program — a fig- 
ure that is substantially lower than estimates emerging from the ASPE-funded leaver studies (43 percent to 87 
percent) (Acs and Loprest, 2001). 
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